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BIOGRAPHY OF DR. SPURZHEIM. 


“Friend of man—of God, the servant; 
Advocate of truths divine ; 


Nature’s priest—how pure and fervent 
Was thy worship at her shrine !”—Prerronr. 





John Gasper Spurzheim was born on the 31st of December, 1776, 
at Longuich, a small village on the river Moselle, a branch of the 
Rhine, and within the bounds of the Prussian empire. His father 
was engaged in agricultural pursuits, and appears to have been a 
man of considerable standing in society, though little is known 
respecting his character, or that of the family. Young Spurzheim 
acquired the first rudiments of Latin and Greek in his own native . 
‘village, and aftérwards obtained a thorough collegiate education at 
the University of Treves, where he matriculated in 1791, in the 
fifteenth year of his age. Being destined by his parents to the 
clerical profession, he entered upon the study of divinity and philo- 
sophy, of both of which branches he became a profound master. 

While Spurzheim was pursuing his studies at Treves, the southern 
parts of Germany and Prussia were invaded by the republican armies 
of France, and many of the inhabitants were compelled to flee their 
native country. Spurzheim retired to Vienna, the capital of Austria, 
where he was received into the family of Count Spangen, who en- 
trusted to him the education of his sons. At that time, Dr. Gall 
was a settled physician in Vienna, and had under his charge many 
of the hospitals, and other public institutions requiring medical 
superintendence. His own house was also open to every one who 
desired any information respecting his new discoveri@§. He delivered 
his first private course of lectures in 1796, but it does not appear 
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that Spurzheim attended his lectures till near the close of the year 
1799. In the mean time, he had made considerable advancement in 
medical studies, and, by some means with which we are not made 
acquainted, he became interested in Dr. Gall’s discoveries. This 
occurred in the twenty-third or fourth year of his age. As Gall’s 
time was greatly occupied in his professional duties, he employed a 
student, by the name of Niclas, to make his dissections; but the 
anatomical investigations of this individual were conducted so much 
in accordance with the old school of anatomy, and with such mere 
mechanical views, that they proved entirely unsatisfactory. During 
this period, Spurzheim was a regular attendant ori the lectures of 
Dr. Gall, and had beconte welf acquainted with his views on the 
anatomy and functions of the brain. He wa soon assoGbated with 
Gall as his assistant, and took special charge of the anatomical 
department; and in their public and private demonstrations, he 
always made the dissections, and Gall explained them to the students. 
Spurzheim afterwards made many discoveries in the anatomy @ the 
brain, as well as other important improvements, to which Dr. Gall 
was greatly indebted for his success. 

In the year 1802, Dr. Gall was prohibited from delivering lec- 
tures on this subject, by an edict from the Austrian government. 
He remained in Vienna, however, three years after this prohibition, 
remonstrating with the officers of government, and his@friends inter- 
ceding in his behalf; but all their efforts proved unavailing, and Dr. 
Gall, seeing that there was no longer any prospect of propagating 
his new discoveries in Austria, determined to leave the empire. 
Accordingly, in the year 1805, on the 6th of March, says Dr. 
Spurzheim, “we left Vienna for Berlin, where we repeated our 
anatomical demonstrations in the presence of the medical professors 
and numerous auditors. Outlines of our anatomical and physiolo- 
gical propositions were published during that spring by Professor 
Bischoff. From Berlin we went to Potsdam, then to Leipsic, where 
Dr. Knoblanch published an account of our doctrines of the brain. 
Then the usual demonstrations and lectures were delivered in Dres- 
den, where Mr. Blode published outlines of our anatomical and phy- 
siolegical views. From Dresden we went to Hallé, where Professors 
Reil and Loder, and numerous gentlemen of the profession, honoured 
us with their presence at the public lectures and demonstrations. 
We then continued to lecture and demonstrate the brain, that very 
same year, in Weimar, Jena, Gottingen, Brownschweig, Hamburgh, 
Kiel, and Copenhagen. In the year 1806, anatomical demonstra- 
tions were made in Bremen, Munster in Westphalia, Amsterdam, 
Leyden, Frankfort, Heidelberg, Manheim, Stuttgard, and Friborgh. 
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In the year 1807, we went to Marbourgh, Wurtzbourgh, Munich, 
Augsbourgh, Ulm, Zurich, Berne, Bale, and in the autumn of the 
same year, to Paris, where we dissected the brain first in the pre- 
sence of Cuvier, Fourcroy, Geoffroi de St. Hilaire, Dumeril, Dr. 
Demangeon, and others, and successively before many lea 
societies.”* 

In the fall of 1807, and the succeeding winter, Dr. Gall, assisted 
by Spurzheim, delivered several courses of lectures and demonstra-, 
tions in Paris, which produced quite an impression on the minds of 
the Parisians. On the 14th of May, 1808, they presented a joint /ff- F. 
memoir on the anatomy of the brain, containing an exposition of 
their discoveries, to the French Institute. This memoir was © 
referred by the institute to a committee of five, the chairman of 
which was the celebrated Cuvier. Their report was favourable to 
Gall and Spurzheim in some parts—they differed from them in 
others ; and as to some of their discoveries, they very unjustly gave 
A the merit to other anatomists. In the following year, Gall and 
Spurzheim published an~extended reply to this report, vindicating 
their claims to originality, and maintaining the utility of their disco- 
veries, as well a# the truth of their demonstrations, with so much 
vigour and perspicuity, that nv answer was ever made to it on the 
part of the institute. They now commenced the preparation of 
their great work on the “ Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervou 
System in general, and of the Brain in particular.” Spurzheim 
assisted in getting out only the two first volumes; the two remaining 
were prepared by Gall alone, and were not completed till the year 
1819. The whole work was accompanied with a splendid folio 
atlas, containing one hundred plates. 

In the year 1813, Gall and Spurzheim separated, and ever after 
wards prosecuted their labours independently of each other. The 
cause of this separation has never been very clearly or satisfactorily 
accounted for. Spurzheim first returned to- Vienna, to take his 
degree of M. D., and in the following year he passed over to 
England. He drrived in London in March, 1814, and soon after 
delivered in that city his first course of lectures. There were many 
circumstances existing in Britain at this time, of a nature unpro- 
pitious to the introduction of new discoveries from a foreign nation, 
and the reception of these lectures was consequently not so favour- 
able as might otherwise have been expected. About this time, Dr. 
Spurzheim published his work on Physiognomy in connection 





* Spurzheim’s notes to Chevenix’s article on Phrenology in the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review. 
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with Phrenology, and also his Observations on Insanity. The first 
of these works was most virulently attacked in the Edinburgh 
Review, by the late Dr. John Gordon, who applied to it, and the 
doctrine which it expounded, the epithets of “trash,” “despicable 
trumpery,” “a collection of mere absurdities, without truth, connec- 
tion, and consistency,” and “a piece of thorough quackery from 
: beginning to end.” 

“It was the intention of Dr. Spurzheim,” says Mr. Chevenix, (in 
the article in the Foreign Quarterly Review, already referred to,) 
t “to visit the Scotish Athens, but this article confirmed it. He pro- 
cured one letter of introduction for that city, and but one; that was 
th the reputed author of the vituperating essay. He visited him, and 
obtained permission to dissect a brain in his presence. The author 
himself was a lecturer on anatomy, and the dissection took place in 
' his lecture-room. Some eyes were a little more or a little less clear- 
* tt sighted than others, for they saw, or thought they saw, fibres. A 
i second day was named. The room was as full as it could be, par- 
f £ ticularly as an intermediate bench was reserved for Dr. Spurzheim, 
din to carry round the subject to every spectator. There, with the 
- Edinburgh Review in one hand, and a brain in thefther, he opposed 
fact to assertion. The writer of the article still believed in the 
inburgh Review, but the public believed the anatomist; and that 
JO py day won over near five hundred witnesses to the fibrous structure of 
the white substance of the brain, while it drew off a large portion of 
. , admiring pupils from the antagonist’s lectures. Thus aided by suc- 
cess, Dr. Spurzheim opened a course of lectures on the anatomy and 
the functions of the brain, and its connection with mind. He used 
j to say to the Scots/‘ You are slow, but you are sure; I must remain 
0 some time with you, and then I will leave the fruits of my labours to 
Pop haces ripen in your hands. This is the spot from which, as from a centre, 
i the doctrines of phrenology shall spread over Britain.’ ” / This last 
remark of Dr. Spurzheim proved emphatically true. It is well 
known that Edinburgh has been the chief seat of phrenological war- 
fare. That city has, as yet, had the honour of raising up the ablest 
advocates of the science, and of sending out the most important 

works on the subject. 

During Dr. Spurzheim’s stay in Edinburgh, an incident occurred 
which is here worthy of notice. Out of courtesy and respect, he 
thought it proper to honour Dugald Stewart, the celebrated Scotish 
philosopher, with a visit. He waited on him, with an introductory 
letter, at his country residence, but Dugald Stewart refused, either 

. | through envy or prejudice, to receive this distinguished visiter. 
Whether Stewart lived long enough to regret the folly and weakness 
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of his indignant treatment to Spurzheim, we know not ; but posterity 
will do ample justice to the merits of these two distinguished philo- 
sophers, and there can be but little doubt which will ubtinntaly 
occupy the highest niche in the temple of fame. 

Dr. Spurzheim spent, at this time, three years in Great Britain. 
He visited many of the large towns in Scotland, Ireland, and Eng- 
land, and delivered lectures in the following cities—Bath, Bristol, 
Cork, Dublin, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and London. He created con- 
siderable interest on the subject in many parts of Britain, though the 
number of converts to the new science was by no means numerous. 
His doctrines called forth some of the most bitter and vituperative 
attacks from the leading periodicals of the day, that ever disgraced 
the pages of a review. Dr. Spurzheim was induced to publish a 
reply to these objections, in which he completely exposed the igno- 
rance, the sophistry, and reckless presumption of these critics. 
Such was its candor and ability, that it commanded even the respect 
of his opponents. After his return to London in 1817, he delivered 
a second course of lectures, and became a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians in that city. 

In the month of July, in the same year, he went to Paris, where 
he determined to settle for life. “For at this juncture,” says Mr. 
Carmichael, (in his Memoir of Spurzheim,) “he married Mademoi- 
selle Perier, and so attached were her relatives to this amiable man, 
that they induced him to make that city his biding place. At that 
period, the press of France was comparatively free, and the progress 
of truth, if not encouraged by the government, was at least not 
repressed. He delivered his lectures to large and attentive classes, 
and was prosperous, comfortable, and happy. Mrs. Spurzheim was 
a pleasing, accomplished, and valuable woman. In the year 1820, I 
had the gratification of witnessing their prosperity, comfort, and 
happiness, at their hospitable mansion in the Rue de Richelieu, in 
Paris. But their enjoy ments were not long permitted to continue. 
The Jesuits contrived to mine their way to a predominating influence 
with the French government—the liberty of the press was curtailed 
—and public lectures were forbidden without a state license.” As 
the name of Mrs. Spurzheim has here incidentally been introduced, 
we cannot forbear quoting the following beautiful remarks, respect- 
ing her character, by the late lamented Dr. Follen,* in his Funeral 
Oration at the burial of Spurzheim in Boston, 1832. After mention- 
ing his marriage, Dr. Follen remarks thus:— She was a widow, 


* Dr. Follen was one of the unfortunate number whose lives were lost by the 
burning of the steamboat Lexington on Long Island Sound, in January, 1840. . 
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and had three daughters when he married her. Dr. Spurzheim had 
no children of his own. Several ladies in this city (Boston) who 
were introduced to Mrs. Spurzheim in Paris and London, remember 
hér with the highest esteem and delight. Her whole manner 
expressed a union of true humility, tender attachment, and conscious 
power, which excited at once affection and confidence. She entered 
fully into her husband’s pursuits, and aided him by her uncommon 
skill in drawing. To her pencil, we are indebted for a number of 
those excellent drawings used by Dr. Spurzheim in his lectures. 
But far more important to him was the aid which he derived from 
the unseen and inexhaustible treasures of a true and devoted heart. 
It was often observed how well their characters seemed to be fitted 
for each other. ‘They were both adepts in that profoundest of all 
sciences, and most pleasing of all the fine arts, Christian benevolence 
shone forth in beautiful manners. Dr. Spurzheim was devotedly 
attached to his wife, and he remained so after her death to the end 
of his own life. While he was in this country, though surrounded 
by many whom he had made his friends, he often mourned the lone- 
liness of his situation, particularly when indisposition or fatigue 
made him long after those small services of domestic affection and 
ever watchful care, of which those who devote themselves wholly to 
one of the great general interests of mankind, be it the cause of 
religion or of science, stand in special need ;—that wholesome atmo- 
sphere of constant love, the absence of which seems to be felt more 
painfully, the more unconscious we are while we inhale it. In his 
last sickness, he in a mournful manner ascribed his illness to the 
want of warm linen on his return from his lectures, saying, with a 
sigh, that if his wife wad been living, it would have been before the 
fire ready for him. The disease of his heart he ascribed to his loss 
of her, which occurred three years ago, saying, that his pulse had 
intermitted ever since her death.” 

uring his residence in Paris, Dr. Spurzheim published several 
works in the French language, among which were, one on insanity, 
one on education, and one on phrenology. As the French govern- 
ment, in its consummate wisdom, had again prohibited the delivery 
of all lectures without its special permission, Dr. Spurzheim deter- 
mined to revisit England, where he could enjoy greater liberties of 
propagating his doctrines. As an additional inducement, a phreno- 
logical society had been formed in London during his absence, of 
which Dr. John Elliotson, one of the most distinguished physicians 
of Great Britain, was president. Dr. Spurzheim arrived in London 
in March, 1825, and immediately commenced two courses of public 
lectures in different parts of the city. The state of public opinion 
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had materially changed since his last visit. Several of the leading 
periodicals of the day spoke very favourably of his labours. The 
Medico-Chirurgical Review of April, 1825, alluded to the subject of 
phrenology as follows:—‘t While we award the meed of praise to 
our own distinguished countrymen, we must not be insensible to the 
genius, talents, and acquirements of an illustrious foreigner, who, 
after an absence of more than ten years, has again appeared among 
us. Every one knows the illiberal treatment which Dr. Spurzheim 
received in the ‘ intellectual city,” when last in these islands. Time 
has worked a wonderful change in his favour. He has been hailed 
in this metropolis with distinguished marks of respect and attention ; 
and he is now lecturing to a crowded audience, which 1s dail 
increasing, and which evinces the most intense interest in eve 
observation that falls from the professor’s lips.” ; 

Near the close of the year 1826, Dr. Spurzheim. visited the 
University at Cambridge, where he was received with very marked 
respect. He was there honoured with the most respectable and 
attentive audiences. He subsequently lectured in Bath and Bristol, 
with much success; the managers of the literary institutions at each 
place acknowledging that no other lecturer had created so great an 
interest. In 1827, he delivered another course of lectures at the 
London Institution, which was attended by upwards of seven hundred 
auditors. By invitation of the Hull Phrenological Society, he visited 
that place, and lectured with very great acceptance. While there, 
he received a most urgent request, from the phrenologists of Edin- 
burgh, to visit again that city, with which he complied, and arrived 
there in January, 1828. His present reception presented a very 
great contrast with his previous visit in 1817. The cold indifference 
the silent contempt, and the coarse ridicule then exhibited, were now 
exchanged for sincere respect, profound attention, and anxious cor 
diality. He delivered two popular courses of lectures, which were 
attended by audiences the most intelligent and respectable. He 
delivered, also, a separate course on the anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology of the brain, to a large number of the medical profession. 
But the most interesting incident of all, was a dinner given in honour 
of Dr. Spurzheim by the Edinburgh Phrenological Society. This 
society was then at the height of its prosperity. That was a proud 
day for Spurzheim. Among the most conspicuous phrenologists 
present at that dinner, were George Combe, Esq. Sir G. S. Mac- 
kensie, Hon. D. G. Haliburton, P: Neill, LL. D. Dr. A. Combe, and 
J. Simpson, Esq. 

The impression on that occasion must have been powerful and 
almost electrical, when Mr. Combe, after proposing the health of 
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r. Spurzheim, and avowing the great pleasure he took if repeating 
that he owed every thing he possessed in the science to him, 
addressed the company in the following beautiful and eloquent 
strain :—“ How would we rejoice to sit at table with Galileo, Har- 
vey, or Newton, and pay them the homage of our gratitude and 
respect; and yet we have the felicity to be in company with an 
individual whose name will rival theirs in brilliancy and duration ; 
to whom ages unborn will look with fond admiration as the first 
great champion of this magnificent discovery—as the partner in 
honour, in courage, and in toil, with Dr. Gall—as the rival in genius 
of him by whose master-mind the science of man started into exist- 
ence. Dr. Spurzheim, my friends, is an historical personage ;—a 

lory dwells on that brow which will never wax dim, and which will 
| one day illuminate the civilised world. His greatness is all moral 











































and intellectual. Like the sun of a long and resplendent day, 
Spurzheim, at his rising, was obscured by the mists of prejudice and 
envy; but, in ascending, he has looked down upon and dispersed 
them. His reputation has become brighter and brighter, as men 
have gazed upon, and scrutinised, his doctrines and his life. No 
violence and no anguish tarnish the laurels that flourish on his brow. 
The recollections of his labours are all elevating and ennobling ; and, 
in our applause, he hears not the voice of vain adulation, but a feeble 
\ i on to a grand strain of admiration, which a grateful posterity 





will one day sound to his name.” 
Dr. Spurzheinl was so deeply affected at these remarks, that he 
could scarcely give utterance to his feelings. After some hesitation, 
@ he rose and made the following impressive and affecting reply :— 
“ T never felt so much before, gentlemen, the want of mental powers 
necessary to express the gratification and gratitude I feel. This day 
4 to me a day of joy, which I never hoped to see. My joy would 
complete, were Dr. Gall amongst us. Dr. Gall and myself often 
conversed together about the future admission of our doctrines. 
Though we relied with confidence on the invariable laws of the 
Creator, we, however, never expected to see them in our life-time 
admitted to such a degree as they really are. I often placed my 
consolation IN MAN BEING MORTAL, or in future generations, to whom 
it is generally reserved to take up new discoveries; BUT WE ARE 

MORE FORTUNATE.” 

While in Edinburgh, Dr. Spurzheim visited the city Lunatic 
Asylum and the Hospital for the Children of Paupers, accompanied 
with several scientific gentlemen, where he made numerous success- 
ful applications of the science. In March, 1828, he visited, by 
special invitation, Glasgow, and delivered two courses of lectures, 
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which were attended by very large and intelligent audiences. , Vf 
ing the same year, he lectured in Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds 


and several other large towns in England. Near the close of ss ath 

year, he was most sorely afflicted by the death of his wife. So 

great vas the effect of this affliction on Dr. Spurzheim, that he : 
ceased almost entirely his labours in behalf of the science, for the Vid 
space of nearly two years. He had previously given a pledge to the 
Dublin Phrenological Society to visit that city, and deliver his lec- 
tures there again. This pledge he felt it his duty to redeem in the 
spring of 1830. Here he was treated with great attention and 
respect. Ata public dinner given him in Dublin, the Rev. Dr. 
Drummond, after having proposed Dr. Spurzheim’s health, and 
alluded to the numes of Galileo, Newton, and Locke, in connection 
with the great opposition which all new discoveries meet, closed 
his remarks as follows:—‘ And should any new science spring up? 
and come like another revelation from heaven to pour light on the 
world of mind—to penetrate the dark recesses of thought—to dis- 
play all the exquisite machinery of the brain—to tread the labyrinth 
of intellect, and unfold the matchless wisdom and benevolence of the 
Creator in the constitution of man; should such a science ever 
appear, and should its great expounder and demonstrator be seen 
among us, I dare venture to affirm that he would have a just claim 
to be classed with those illustrious sages who have been named—a 
claim founded not less on his having the same exalted ideas of God, 
and of all moral and religious truth, than on his being animated by 
the same sublime spirit of philosophy. Yes; he would be a con- 
genial spirit—a kindred star in their magnificent constellation. 
Such a science has appeared; such a man is among us; and y 
already anticipate the name of the esteemed and eloquent advocat 
and founder of that unlooked-for science, Dr. Spurzheim, who thi 
day honours our company by his presence.” During his stay in 
Dublin, the Royal Irish Academy, by an act which reflected equal 
honour on themselves and on Dr. Spurzheim, added his name to the 
list of their honorary members. 

In the autumn of 1831, Dr. Spurzheim returned to Paris, where 
he lectured the succeeding winter. During his absence from Paris, 
a great change had taken place in public opinion respecting the new 
science. A phrenological society had been formed, consisting of 
more than one hundred members, sixty of whom were physicians. 
Its members were composed of many of the most distinguished men 
in the professions of medicine, philosophy, an/ law, with some of 
both chambers of the legislature. The celebrated Andral, Blun- 
deau, Broussais, and Cloquet, were among the number. 
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It was the intention of Dr. Spurzheim to make Paris ever after 
his permanent home—to live and die among his {friends and the rela- 
tions of his wife, who were most ardeutly attached to him. But he 
had not been settled long in his new residence, when he received 
pressing invitations from Boston, and other cities in the United 
States, for him to visit this country and teach them the true philo- 
sophy of mind. And such was his deep interest in the advancement 
of the science, that, in spite of the remonstrances of friends, and the 
dangers as well as-hardships of so long a tour, he determined to go. 
Accordingly, on the 20th of June, 1832, Dr. Spurzheim sailed from 
Havre for the United States, and landed at New York on the 4th of 
August. 

As the cholera was then raging in that city, and the weather 
being exceedingly warm, Dr. Spurzheim remained there only a few 
days. On the 11th of August he went to New Haven, Ct. The 
time of his arrival there happened to be commencement week at 
Yale College, on the exercises of which he attended. While in that 
city, he dissected the brain of a child that had died of hydrocephalus, 
and gave great satisfaction to the medical gentlemen present. From 
New Haven he proceeded to Hartford, on the 16th. Here he visited 
the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Retreat for the Insane. 
He also visited the State Prison at Weathersfield, near Hartford. 
On the 20th of August he went to Boston, and first took lodgings at 
he Exchange Coffee House. He afterwards engaged rooms in 

earl street, at a Mrs. Le Kain’s, where he remained till his death. 

His arrival in Boston was announced in the public journal, and 
excited a very general curiosity among all classes to see this illus- 
trious visiter. Many of the most distinguished citizens of Boston 
soon honoured him with a call. “The first time that he appeared in 

whis country before a public audience, was at a meeting of the 
American Institute in the Representatives’ Hall. Here, at the 
request of that literary institution, he delivered a lecture on educa- 
tion. It being known that he was to speak, a very large audience 
was present on the occasion, and listened to his remarks with the 
most profound attention. ‘On the 17th of September, he com- 
menced a course of eighteen lectures on phrenology at the Atheuzeum 
Hall, in Boston, and, soon after, another course at the University, 
Cambridge. These lectures occupied six evenings in the week. He 
elivered, besides, in the afternoon of every other day, a course of 
five lectures before the medical faculty, and other professional gen- 
tlemen of Boston, on the anatomy of the brain. His lectures, both 
in Boston and at the University, excited great and lively interest ; 
they attracted alike the fashionable and the learned, the gay and the 
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grave, the aged and the young, the sceptic and the Christian. Our 
most eminent men, as well as humble citizens, were early at the hall 
to secure eligible seats; and they were alike profoundly silent and 
attentive to the eloquence and philosophy of the lecturer. Whether 
conviction or doubt followed his words in the minds of his hearers, 
all uniformly yielded to thoughts and feelings of admiration. Th 
simplicity of his views, his unaffected and amiable manners, his strict 
adherence to facts, and candid discussion of doctrines, all bespoke 
the Christian and philosopher. Some of those who at first attended 
with a view to collect materials for amusement or for ridicule, were 
among the earliest to become converts to his system; and among 
those of his most constant and devoted auditors, were some of our 
most intelligent and respectable ladies. 

“During the day-time, Dr. Spurzheim was mostly engaged in 
visiting the various institutions of our city and the vicinity, and 
returning the calls of his pon“. In his visits to our prisons, and 
institutions of beneficence, “he uniformly discovered great interest for 
the welfare of man, by his observations and inquiries with respect to 
all the details of discipline, peculiarities, and results. On invitation 
from President Quincy, he was present at the exercises of Harvard 
University, on commencement day, and attended those of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society on the following day.”* 

But the labours of Dr. Spurzheim proved too great for his health, 
though he had, naturally, a very strong and vigorous constitution. 
Over-exertion, change of climate, and protracted exposures to the 
evening air, brought on a general debility, and, finally, an attack off 
fever. His disease soon made such ravages, that neither the best 
medical aid, nor the kindest attentions of his friends, could avail any 
thing. Death had commenced his work, and nothing could avert the 
fatal stroke. During his sickness, he was never known to murmur 
or repine, or utter one word of complaint at the dealings of Provi- 
dence with him. When it became evident that he was near his end, 
he said to a friend standing by, “I must die ;” his friend replied, “I 
hope not ;” “Qh yes, I must die,” said he; “I wish to live as long 
as I can, for the good of the science, but I am not afraid of death.” 
And on the evening of November 10th, he died, in the fifty-sixt 
year of his age, without a struggle or a groan. 

On the next day, a meeting of his friends and the citizens of Bos- 
ton was held, which appointed a committee to make arrangements 
for celebrating his funeral obsequies. His funeral was held in the 
old South Church, where the Rev. Dr. Follen delivered a very 


* N. Capen’s Biography of Dr. Spurzheim. 
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impressive and appropriate oration. An immense number of spec- 
tators were present. The death of no other individual in Boston, 
ever caused so deep sympathy, or awakened such universal interest. 
The death of Spurzheim was truly regarded as a public loss, and all 
felt that they were mourners—that they had lost a friend and bene- 
fuctor. His remains were carried to Mount Auburn for burial, 
where they were followed by a very large concourse of citizens. A 
fine monument lias since been erected over his grave, by the munifi- 
cence of Mr. William Sturgess, merchant, of Boston. This monu- 
ment stands near the entrance to that beautiful cemetery, and bears 
on it, as an inscription, engraved in large letters, simply the name 
‘of Spurzuem. This was regarded as a sufficient epitaph. 

Such was the life and death of John Gaspar Spurzheim. Our 
object has been to present a plain and simple, though brief narrative 
of his history and labours. Did space permit, we might give a far 
more critical and extended analysis of character and writings, 
but this is not the place; we would urge, however, the reader to 
examine for himself the writings of this great man, and other 
phrenological works on the subject. And as to the relative merits 
of the two great founders of phrenology, Spurzheim and Gall, we 
deem it a waste of words to institute a comparison, or to enter into 
any discussion on their comparative claims. ‘The names of both are 
IMMORTAL, and will exist ax long as the great truths of the science 
that they discovered, which can never perish ; FoR IT 18 EVERLAST- 
ING, LIKE ALL THE OTHER TRUTHS OF Gop. 

The death of Dr. Spurzheim was felt by none so severely as by 
those who wer» personally acquainted with him, and had long been 
engaged in defending the doctrines to which he had devoted his life. 
When the news of his death reached France and Great Britain, it 
caused a thrilling and painful sensation in many a heart. And per- 
haps we canvot give a better description of its reception, or more 
appropriately close this biographical notice, than by presenting a 
part of a speech delivered on this occasion before the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Society. James Simpson, Esq. then president of the 
society, afier announcing this afflicting intelligence, remarks as 
ollows:—* The death of Dr. Gall, the great founder of phrenology, 
was not without its alleviations. He had run his course—had done 
all that seemed, in the decrees of the All-wise, allotted to him on 
earth to do, and fell ‘like a shock of corn fully ripe.’ Above all, 
Dr. Spurzheim, his great pupil, survived, heir of all his master’s 
wealth, and richer than even that master in treasures of his own. 
But Dr. Spurzheim himself is now snatched away—in the midst of 
his usefulness—at the summit of his power—about to pour the true 
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philosophy of man, like a flood of light, on the transatlantic world. 
This is indeed a blow almost devoid of alleviation. And yet hope 
deserts us not. To his own genius, we owe the discovery of the 
organ of Hope, and a beautiful exposition of its functions. As we 
bend over his early grave, a ray breaks forth even from that dark 
abode. America has celebrated his obsequies with public honours, 
and ranks him with the illustrious dead. Europe will sanction the 
reward. His philosophic page will live, and even pride and preju- 
dice will look into the philosophy, when the philosopher, whom they 
shunned when alive, is no more. Galileo, Newton, and Harvey, 
were all destined to teach from the tomb. So are Spurzheim and 
Gall ; they, too, are among the great departed, ‘who though dead, 
yet speak, and many a kindred genius will yet arise to listen to’ 
their voice. The minds already labouring in the great work, by 
them bequeathed, will be stimulated by the very thought that they 
are bereft of their leaders. A hand to grasp all the inheritance, 
may not be; but there does live a prophet who will wear gracefully 
the mantle that has now descended upon him. May all of us, how- 
ever humble each, make redoubled exertions—do that which our 
teacher would have urged us to do with his dying accents—pro- 
mote, by all that in us lies, the cause for which he lived, and in 
which he died. His labours were as expansive as they were inde- 
fatigable—no scope was too great for him—he had gone to add the 
new world to the old in one wide empire of truth. Alas! that 
America’s first tribute to her illustrious guest should be a grave and 
a monument! Be her’s the care and the custody of his honoured 
remains; the spirit of his genius is cvery where—his memory is the 
cherished legacy of the human race.” 





ARTICLE II. 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL SCIENCE. 


Much is said and wrote, at the present day, about the wonderful 
discoveries and improvements in the physical sciences. By new 
applications of principles, derived from this source, great and im- 
portant changes are effected in almost every department of society. 
All unite in praising and extolling the invaluable benefits of modern 
science. Its praises are heard, both in private and public, from the 
merest tyro to the greatest adept in learning, and are proclaime— to 
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the world through the pages of the penny sheet up to the laboured 
quarterly. All this is well: but why should the discoveries and 
applications of mental science be omitted? what will be the record of 
history on this subject? what explanation or apology for this neglect 
can be given to posterity? The signs of the times are not to be 
misunderstood, as it respects mental science. The interest in the 
old school of philosophy, or, in other words, in metaphysics, is gra- 
dually dying away; as a system of mental philosophy, it has, 
comparatively, no practical value, neither are its principles suscep- 
tible of any useful applications. Therefore, no reference at the pre- 
sent day is scarcely ever made to it. Even the professorships in 
our colleges and literary institutions on this science are merely 
nominal ; their lectures and instructions on the subject amount to 
but little, and the interest taken in them by their pupils is still less. 
Society, as it respects this department of knowledge, is evidently 
passing through a transition state. ‘The truth and importance of 
phrenology, as a system of mental philosophy, are beginning to be 
acknowledged and appreciated. Its principles will ere long super- 
sede entirely the vague theories and groundless hypotheses of tht 
metaphysicians. Nearly all young men who take an interest in such 
studies, are becoming the strong advocates of phrenology. Another 
generation will witness its complete triumph. Then will the prin- 
ciples of mental science, in point of practical value and utility, chal- 
lenge comparison with those of physical science. 

These remarks are elicited by observing some strictures on the 
performance of a man whom we greatly respect, and whose writings 
have deeply interested us. The strictures referred to, appeared in 
the Congregational Observer, of August 22d, published at Hartford, 
Ct. and were upon the oration of Rev. Albert Barnes, “‘ On the Pro- 
gress of Science,” delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Yale College. We make the following quotations from that paper: 

“The Oration of Mr. Barnes was greatly admired, and considered 
as fully sustaining his high reputation. We weré greatly surprised, 
however, that no mention was made of the highest of all sciences, 
the sciences of being and of mind, and that no atfempt was made to 
delineate their progress. We were the more surprised, inasmuch 
as the onward progress of these sciences can he distinctly traced, 
has been marked by the most obvious and beneficial results to man- 
kind, and furnishes the historian with striking and interesting facts 
for the purposes of illustration. 

“If the design of Mr. Barnes were merely to speak of physical 
science, he should have said so at the outset, and not have given to 
mental science the implied dishonour of not being worthy to be called 
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a science at all. “We know very well that it receives this dishonour 
most abundantly from some hands, but we were hardly prepared to 
have it come from the hand of Mr. Barnes. The object of science, 
according to Bacon, is truth. It is, however, universal truth. Not 
simply nor supremely the laws of the planets and the laws of steam, 
but also, and of highest worth, truth in regard to man, as it lies 
hidden in the primary laws of man’s inward self, and makes itself 
visible in literature, law, and religion. The use of truth is, not that 
it promotes the comfort of man’s body, but, that it promotes man’s 
well-being—as it furnishes the means of man’s developement, and 
opens to him room for his continued activity—and so results in his 
highest perfection. 

“ This is a poor and pitiful representation of the practical uses o 
Baconian science, which illustrates it by its results in railroads, 
patent churns, and improved window glass, and which does not place 
first and foremost ‘the forming of the soul of man,’ and its high 
culture, as that is secured and advanced by the progress of science 

“ What wonderful thing is it, that a man should be able to say 
that within the same month he has been in Rome, and Paris, and St. 
Louis, if he be but a fool, a rake, or a fact-gatherer; that every 
physical comfort is multiplied, while man himself is uncultivated as 
to his fitness for his duties here and his destiny hereafter. 

“ Mr. Barnes might perhaps say, that the science of mind does not 
properly come under the head of “ modern science,” inasmuch as it 
has not been pursued with the spirit, nor partaken of the distinctive 
features which distinguish modern science, properly so called. But 
even if this was his view of the subject, yet what this science should 
be, and what it is to be, under the guidance of the Baconian method, 
is a most interesting topic, which deserved at least a passing notice. 

“‘ We honour the physical sciences in their place, but we must pro- 
test against the habit so common at this day, of making them to con- 
stitute all science—or even of giving them the highest place in the 
scale of universal science. ‘The science of man stands first and fore- 
most in the judgment, not merely of Plato, but also of Lord Bacon 
and Sir Humphry Davy, and it will yet assert its claims to supre- 
macy, and gain for these claims their due honour from all whose 
judgment is deserving of reward.” 
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ARTICLE Il. 


Lectures on Moral Philosophy, delivered before the Philosophical 
Association, at Edinburgh, in the winter session of 1835-36. By 
Georce Comps. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb. 
1840. pp. 464. 8vo. 


No sooner were the truths of phrenology originally disclosed to 
the enlightened and unprejudiced few who had the sagacity to under- 
stand, the judgment to appreciate, and the independence to receive 
them, and admit them toa place among the elements of science, than 
their unrivaled importance in the exposition and improvement of the 
morals of man was perceived and proclaimed. Nor has this belief 
undergone any other change than that of increase in strength, popu- 
larity, and extent. What was opinion at first, is conviction now. 
The direct and almost boundless utility of the science, in the culti- 
vation of the mind in all its departments, is no longer a problem pre- 
sented for solution. It is a truism, the result of observation aifil 
experience. ‘Teachers have proved and experienced its efficacy in 
schools and academies, parents its influence on their children and 
servants, and individuals in the discipline and improvement of them- 
selves. 

As far, however, as we are informed on the subject, Mr. Combe 
has been the first to avail himself of phrenology as the basis of a 
system of moral philosophy, expounded and inculcated in a course of 
public lectures. Nor will his fitness for the enterprise, momentous 
as it is, be denied or held doubtful. Far otherwise. For talents, 
attainments, and aptitude of mind and manner for the project, he is 
inferior to no one—if he does not stand foremost. His equal, asa 
didactic writer or lecturer, it would be difficult to find; and his 
superior, hardly less difficult to imagine. Should any portion of this 
statement be gainsaid or questioned, we would deem it sufficient to 
point, in reply, to the volume whose title-page is prefixed to this 
article, confident that that would be abundantly competent to its 
verification and defence. 

But it is not alone because Mr. Combe is distinguished as a philo- 
sopher, and highly accomplished as a writer and a lecturer, that he 
has imparted so much of interest and excellence to the work we are 
considering. It is because he has selected for that work, the founda- 
tion designed and prepared for it by nature, which neither time nor 
circumstance can conflict with or impair, and constructed it of mate- 


rials correspondingly imperishable. In language, simpler and more 
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to the purpose; it is because, being himeelf a thorough-bred 
profound phrenologist, he has founded his book on phrenological 
principles, composed it of positive facts and phrenological doctrines 
received as correct by the ablest judges, given to it the tone and 
tenor of a master, and breathed into it a bold phrenological spirit. 
Thus consisting of what would seem to be unassailable truth, we 
cannot, we say, perceive that, in its fundamental principles, it has 
any thing to dread from opposition or time. For the soundness, 
however, of all its details, we are as unwilling to become sponsors, 
as we are unprepared at present to reveal their defects. We there- 
fore leave them to time, the supreme ordeal for the trial of opinions, 
whose rectitude is unimpeachable, and from whose decision there is 
no appeal. 

Though many men of great and well-deserved distinction and 
renown have heretofore written and lectured on morals, and bestowed 
on their productions the lofty title of moral philosophy, we doubt 
exceedingly the justice of such title. More correctly would we 
speak, in expressing our entire persuasion of its injustice and mis- 
nomer. The labours of those writers and teachers, able and eminent 
as they were, did not eventuate in systems of philosophy. Far from 
it. Their products bore a much closer approximation to fiction and 
fable. ||Philosophy consists in a correct interpretation of the volume 
of nature, in the autograph of the Deity.)) In other words, it is a 
faithful exposition of nature as she is—not a mere fancy-piece of her, 
as her votaries, in their notions and hypotheses, choose to delineate 
her. And we do not hesitate to say, that, as far as we have 
‘examined them, in that light, which might be well called fabulous, 
are we compelled to regard every work on moral philosophy, that 
has issued from the pens of the members of the metaphysical schools 
of Plato and Aristotle. And to those schools belonged essentially all 
such writers, from the time of their establishment to the epoch of 
Dr. Gall. 

In their notions of the very foundation of morals, have all meta- 
physical writers been mistaken. They have regarded them as the 
exclusive offspring of the human spirit, unconnected with, and unin- 
fluenced by, any thing partaking of organised matter. As soon 
would they have ascribed the existence, condition, or attributes of 
morals to the flexion of the fingers, or the expansion of the lungs, as 
to the functions of any of the subdivisions of the brain. And their 
fabric of philosophy being thus defective at the base, could be neither 
sound nor secure from that to its summit. It was essentially a build- 
ing erected on the sand, to yield to the earliest assault of the flood. 

But we must not rest satisfied with the bare assertion, that all meta- 
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physical writers have shown themselves strangers to the elements of 
morals. Such an assertion, unaccompanied by proof, could hardly 
fail to be regarded, by a generous public, as groundless at least, if 
not slandérous and dishonourble. To prevent an imputation, there- 
fore, so unmerited and exceptionable, we shall proceed to show that 
our assertion is true. Nor do we consider the task as either difficult 
in itself, or doubtful in its issue. . 

The subject of Mr. Combe’s first lecture, is “ Tae Founpation 
or Mora Sorence.” And, as respects such “ foundation,” having 
first disclosed the views of other writers of the highest order, he then 
states his own. We shall here give a summary of the whole—a 
brief one of necessity, but we trust sufficiently clear and abundant in 
matter to be fully understood, and to accomplish the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

“Our present inquiry,” says our author, “is into the basis of 
morals regarded as a science ; that is, into the natural foundation of 
moral obligation. 

“ The first observation, then, which I make, is, that there are two 
questions, very similar in terms, but widely different in substance, 
which we must carefully distinguish. The one is, what actions are 
virtuous? and the other, what constitutes them virtuous? The 
answer to the first question, fortunately, is not difficult. Most indi- 
viduals agree that it is virtuous to love our neighbour, to reward a 
benefactor, to discharge our proper obligations, to love God, and so 
on; and that the opposite actions are vicious. But when the second 
question is put—why is an action virtuous,—why is it virtuous to love 
our neighbour, or to manifest gratitude or piety? the most contra- 
dictory answers have been given by philosophers. The discovery of 
what constitutes virtue, is a fundamental object in moral philosophy ; 
and hence the difficulties of the subject meet us at the very threshold 
of our inquiries. It appears to me, that man has received a definite 
bodily and mental constitution, which clearly points to certain objects 
as in themselves excellent, to others as proper, and to others as bene- 
ficial ; and that endeavours to attain these objects, are prescribed to 
us as duties by the law written upon our constitution; while, on the 
other hand, whatever tends to defeat their attainment is forbidden. 
The web-foot of the duck, for instance, clearly bespeaks the Creator’s 
intention that the creature should swim, and He has given it an inter- 
nal impialse which prompts it to act accordingly. The human con- 
stitution indicates various courses of action to be designed for man, 
as clearly as the web-foot indicates the water to be a sphere of the 
duck’s activity.” 

Here Mr. Combe points distinctly, and, in our opinion, correctly, 
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to the ground-work of morals—to the true reason why some actions are 
virtuous and others vicious. The native constitution of the human 
mind is his text; and his commentary on it, which is unanswerable, 
is a lucid and satisfactory exposition of the point he is discussing. 
The mind he finds to be an aggregate of different faculties, some off 
a higher and nobler caste, and others of a lower and Jess noble one. ‘ 
And to act in conformity to each of these, there exists in every one 
@ propensity, urgent in proportion to the activity and vigour of the 
faculty itself. Hence there prevails in the mind a perpetual con- 
flict, more or less intense, according to circumstances, between its 
higher and lower faculties. And virtue consists in actions. per- 
formed in obedience to the former, and agreeable to them; the 
cravings of the latier being subdued or disregarded. According to 
this understanding of the matter, the constitution of the human mind, 
and its entire and practical accordance with itself and with creation 
around us, is the genuine source of moral obligation. Conformity in 
action to that accordance, is virtue; and any intentional departure 
from it, is vice. 

Such are the views of Mr. Combe, and of all other enlightened 
phrenologists, who have informed themselves on the subject, to the 
extent it deserves. Such, however, are not the views of the cham- 
pions of metaphysics. Nor are there, we believe, any two of them 
who concur with each other in their notions respecting it. Of the 
multiplex discrepancy of their hypotheses on this poin:, our author 
gives the following succinct account—containing, we think, abundant 
evidence that they are all\immersed in ignorance, and entangled in © 
error.) For to us it seems palpable, that such clashing of opinion 
between writers and teachers of equal standing, whose opportunities 
to arrive at truth have been alike favourable, testifies conclusively 
that the whole of them are wanting in correct information. Some 
of them may be nearer to their aim than others; but none of them 
have reached it. And had not Mr. Combe been directed, in the 
present case, by the lights of phrenology, the rule would have been 
as applicable to him as to others. He would have been incompetent 
to the masterly elucidation of hjg subject, which, under the lights and 

_ resources he possesses, he has so happily effected. Our author gives, 
we say, the following brief narrative of the conflicting theories of 
several distinguished and popular writers, respecting the foundation 
of moral science. + 

“ Hobbes taught that the laws which the civil magistrate enjoins, 
are the ultimate standards of morality. Cudworth endeavoured fo 
show that the origin of our notions of right and wrong is to be found 
in a particular faculty of the mind. which distinguishes truth from 
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falsehood. Mandeville declares that the moral virtues are mere 
sacrifices of self-interest, made for the sake of public approbation, 
and calls virtue the ‘ political offspring which flattery begot upon 
pride.’ Dr. Clarke supposes virtue to consist in acting according to 
the fitnesses of things. Mr. Hume endeavoured to prove that 


: ‘utility is the constituent or measure of virtue.’ Dr. Hutcheson 


maintains that it originates in the dictates of a moral sense. Dr. 
Paley does not admit such a faculty, but declares virtue to consist 
‘in doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and for 
the sake of everlasting happiness.’ Dr. Adam Smith endeavours to 


. show that sympathy is the source of moral approbation. Dr. Reid, 


Mr. Stewart, and Dr. Thomas Brown, maintain the existence of a 
moral faculty. Sir James Mackintosh describes conscience to be 
compounded and made up of associations. Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, of 
Glasgow, in a work on ethics, published in 1834, can see nothing in 
conscience except judgment.” 

That some of these views are correct, as far as they extend, Mr. 
Combe does not deny. On the contrary, he admits it. But, in con- 
sideration of the narrowness of their limits, he pronounces them 
severally defective and insufficient. Neither of them covers the 
whole ground of moral obligation. In neither of them are embodied 
all the reasons why an action is regarded as virtuous. Nor does 
either of them, therefore, harmonise with all the faculties of the 
human mind that minister to morality. They harmonise with but a 
few of them. In his exposition of their several deficiencies in these 
respects, he thus expresses himself :— 

** We are now able to understand the origin of the various theories 
of the foundation of virtue, to which I adverted at the commencement 
of this lecture, and which have been the themes of so much. discus- 
sion among philosophers. According to the majority of the authors 
whom I have quoted, the three great foundations of virtue are, 1st, 
That all actions are virtuous which tend to promote the happiness of 
sentient and intelligent beings, and that they are virtuous because 
they possess this tendency ; 2dly, That all actions are virtuous which 
are conformable to the will of God, and that they are virtuous for ~ 
this reason, and no other; and 3dly, That all actions are virtuous 
which are in conformity with the dictates of our moral sense or 
moral faculty, and that this conformity is the sole requisite of virtue. 
The partisans of each of these foundations of virtue have denied the 
reality or sufficiency of the other foundations. These differences of 
6pinion may be thus accounted for: The sentiment of Benevolence 
desires universal happiness, or the general good of all beings. When 


we wantonly sacrifice the happiness of any being, it is pained, and 





produces uneasy emotions in our minds. Those philosophers 
place the foundation of virtue in the tendency of the action j 

of, to produce happiness, are right, in so far, because this is one 
foundation, but they are wrong in so far as they teach that it is t 
only foundation of virtue. 

“In like manner the organ of Veneration desires to yield obedience 
to the will of God, and it experiences painful emotions when we know- 
ingly contravene its dictates. Those philosophers who place the 
essence of virtue in obedience to the will of God, are sound in their 
judgment, in so far as this is one essential element in virtue, but they 
err in so far as they represent it to be the only one. 

** And thirdly, Conscientiousness produces the feeling of duty, 
obligation, incumbency, and of right and wrong. It desires to do 
justice in all things. It enforces the dictates of our other moral 
faculties. Benevolence, for instance, from its own constitution, 
desires to communicate happiness; and Conscientiousness enforces 
its dictates, by proclaiming that it is our duty to act in conformity 
with them. It causes us to feel that we are guilty or criminal, if 
vr wantonly destroy or impair the enjoyment of any being. It 
enforces, also, the aspirations of Veneration, and tells us that we are 
acting wrong if we disobey the will of God. Further, its own special 
function is to enforce justice, when our own rights or feelings, and 
those of other men, come into competition. Those philosophers who 
founded virtue in a moral sense, were right, in so far as this faculty 
is one most important foundation of virtue; but it is not the only one. 
The phrenologist considers the virtue of an action to consist in its 
being in harmony with all of these faculties.” 

Again: our author offers the following remarks, which are as 
interesting as they are well founded; but which phrenologists alone 
can fully appreciate. 

“The idea of resolving morality into intellectual perceptions of 
utility ; into obedience to the will of God; or into any single prin- 
ciple, has arisen, probably, from the organ of that one principle 
having been largest in the brain of the author of the theory, in con- 
sequence of which he felt most strongly that particular emotion 
which he selected as its foundation. ‘Those individuals, again, who 
deny that there is any natural basis for moral science, and who 
regard the Bible as the only foundation of moral and religious duty, 
are generally deficient in the organs either of the moral sentiments 
or of the intellect, or in both; and because they feebly experience 
the dictates of a natural conscience, they draw the inference that it 
is the same with all mankind.” 
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But we have not yet referred to the most striking and radical 
errors that prevail among metaphysical writers respecting the foun- 
dation of morality and virtue. Some of those writers contend that 
such qualities or conditions of mind have no foundation in nature at 
all; but that they are mere abstractions, created alone by positive 
and arbitrary laws. And those laws are recorded exclusively in the 
Scriptures, as the word and will of God, without which virtue and 
morals would be insignificant names. 

According to this doctrine, it would not be criminal to kill, steal, 
dishonour parents, commit adultery, or bear false witness, were not 
those acts forbidden in the decalogue. The principles of nature, as 
practically manifested in the works of creation, attach to such deeds, 
in the opinion of the advocates of the doctrine, neither turpitude nor 
vice. They are wicked only because the Deity, in manifestation of 
his power, will, and pleasure, has so pronounced them; and had he 
pronounced them otherwise, they would have been otherwise—inno- 
cent and neutral, if not virtuous and praiseworthy. 

If all this be true, then was Cain no criminal, on account of the 
rourder of Abel; because at that period the commandments of the 
decalogue had not been issued. Nor had the Deity proclaimed that 
murder was a sin. . 

We believe we do not state this doctrine too strongly. Certainly 
we do not so treat it intentionally ; because we consider it too grave 
and momentous to be made a subject of caricature, irony, or jest. 
It is a notion narrow and fallacious in its nature, disrespectful to the 
Deity, and injurious to man, in consideration of the fetters of preju- 
dice, superstition, and bigotry, in which it enthrals him. Were it 
rue, it would abrogate one of the most beautiful and magnificent 
attributes of creation, which the united wisdom, and goodness, and 
power of the Creator have bestowed on his works. We allude to 
the attribute of universal adaptation—to that faultless correspond- 
ence of parts to each other, and that fitness of parts to the whole 
equally faultless, which every where pervade the universe of God, 
and render it a system of glorious perfection. 

Nor is there any portion of this system more gloriously perfect, 
than that which relates to moral obligation. Every duty that man 
has to perform, instead of being the product of an abstract and arbi- 
trary law, imposed on his being, is the native product of himself. It 
arises from the constitution of his own mind, and the corresponding 
aptitude of his body, as directly and naturally, as light issues from 
the sun or from a blazing substance, or as a ponderous body, when 
unobstructed, descends from a higher to a lower position. True, in 
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each case there is a law to be obeyed. But it is a law, not 
despotism or caprice, but of reason and fitness, the offspring of the 
wisdom and beneficence of the Most High. 

Are children called on to honour, protect, and maintain their 
parents, to whom they are indebted for life, education, and years of 
subsistence? In complying with the call, they but obey the impulses 
of Veneration and Adhesiveness, the dictates of reflection, and the 
mandate of conscience. Are we summoned to bestow charity, 
relieve pain of body or anguish of mind, save life, or perform our 
part in diffusing around us happiness and joy? In doing so, we but 
act in conformity to the prompting of Benevolence. Is it demanded 
of us that we neither testify falsely against our neighbour, dishonour 
his bed, defraud him of his possessions, nor withhold from him what 
he is justly entitled to receive from us? In complying with these 
several claims and duties, we act as strictly in conformity to the 
native injunctions of Conscientiousness, Caution, Approbativeness, 
and our reflective faculties, as we do in conformity to the laws of 
our country. And were it not for the influence of the laws within 
ug, those without would be inoperative and fruitless—as utterly so, as 
if they were designed for the government of our domestic animals. 
And when we are commanded to do homage to the Great Supreme, 
we obey the requisition from the impulses of Keneration, Wonder, 
Hope, and Ideality, much more than from the influence of the cal 
from without, whatever may be its character and®penalty, or the 
source from which it comes. And were it not for our feelings and 
impulses to that effect, we could not obey it. In a word, had not the 
commandments, issued from Mount Sinai, been in strict conformity 
to our mental constitution, bestowed on us by the Creator, they 
would have been as inoperative and unproductive, as if they had 
been designed for the government of quadrupeds and birds. So 
true is it, that when, for his moral direction and government, man 
has no external law, he is a law to himself. And that{law is 
inscribed on the structure and constitution of his mind by the haiel 
of his Creator. In following the moral law, therefore, we but follow 
the emotions and injunctions of our nature, as literally and necessa- 
rily, as the weightier body sinks and the lighter one ascends. It is 
idle and unmeaning, therefore, or rather it is a perversion of what 
ought to be meant, (not to pronounce it irreverent toward the Deity,) 
to talk about making man, by human means, either moral or reli- 
gious. He is both moral and religious already, as he comes from 
the immaculate hands of his Creator—provided he so train and dis- 
cipline himself, as to give to his moral and religious faculties the 
control that belongs to them, by the constitution of his*’mind. And 
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such discipline, an acquaintance with phrenology enables him to 
attain for himself, and to bestow on others. Hence the falsity and 
deep injustice of the charge of friendliness to immorality and irreli- 
gion, preferred against phrenology by the ignorance or perversity, 
or both, of its reckless defamers. Without the aid of that science, 
the true foundation of neither morality nor religion can be under- 
stood; because without it the constitution of the human mind, the 
seat and nursery-ground of morality and réligion, is not understood. 
We shall only add, that although man is as truly a moral and reli- 
gious being, without education and training, as with them, he is not 
so to the same extent. His moral and religious faculties may be 
strengthened and improved by suitable discipline, but not created by 
it. As easily could the tiger have morality and religion implanted 
and made to flourish in him, by artificial means, as man, had not the 
latter received from his Creator the high and distinguishing endow- 
ment of moral and religious organs and faculties. 

Having, on these principles, given a much more natural and intel- 
ligible, as well as a more just view of the foundation of morality, 
than had been previously given by any other writer, Mr. Combe pro- 
ceeds to treat his subject under four different heads, the statement of 
which we shall submit to the reader in his own words. “I propose, 
in the following lectures, to consider— 

“Ist, The constitution of man as an individual ; and endeavour to 
discover what duties are prescribed to him by its qualities and 
objects. 

“ 2dly, I shall consider man as a domestic being, and endeavour to 
discover the duties prescribed to him by his constitution, as a hus- 
band and a father. 

“ 3dly, I shall consider man as a social being, and discuss the 
duties arising from his social qualities. (This will involve the prin- 
ciples of government and political economy. 

“ 4thly, I shall consider man as a religious being, and discuss the 
duties which he owes to God, so far as these are discoverable from 
the light of nature.” 

The volume before us consists in all of twenty lectures, besides an 
Appendix ; and we have yet spoken of only one of them. We need 
hardly observe, therefore, that our notices of the remainder must be 
so brief and imperfect, as to communicate to the reader an exceed- 
ingly limited and incompetent degree of knowledge of their matter 
and merit. For, contrasted with their moderate amount of letter- 
press, they contain an unusual abundance of both. We know of no 
other work of near the same size, the “Constitution of Man,” by the 
same other, perhaps excepted, that does not fall greatly short of it, 
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embodies respecting the human system, considered in its varied 
attributes and relations—physical and organic, intellectual and moral. 
And one of its excellences of a high order, in which it is nearly 
unique, is, heretofore intimated, its interesting and satisfactory repre- 
sentation of the harmony that should exist between those attributes 
or modes of being of human nature, the importance of such harmony, 
and the means by which it may be produced and preserved. 

Our author’s second lecture, “ On the sanctions by which the 
natural laws of morality are supported,” is also altogether excellent 
—the matter sound, and the style and manner highly creditable. 
His definition of a moral action is concise, correct, and worthy to be 
remembered, as being in harmony with his whole doctrine. 

“Every act is morally right which is approved by enlighte 
intellect, operating along with the moral sentiments of Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, and Veuneation; while all actions disapproved of 
by these faculties are wrong.” 

This lecture, throughout, is an able and cctinicy vindication of 
the “ways of God to man.” . It clearly shows that, even in this - 
world, those ways are undeviatingly just; that suffering, in some 
shape and degree, is the inevitable result of every violaticn of the 
natural laws, established by the Deity for the government of his 
works; and that, without such violation, suffering would be injustice 
and cruelty, and would not, therefore—could not, indeed—be per- 
mitted under a wise, and just, and benevolent administration of 
things. And, in illustration and proof of this doctrine, he adduces 
many facts and arguments not to be resisted. Nor can any thing 
be more salutary in its tendency than the result of this disquisition. 
How, indeed, can it be otherwise. It elicits and establishes truth, 
which cannot, in its influence, fail to be beneficial. The plain lan- 
guage of it is—“Transgress not, and be happy ; infringe any of thi 
natural laws of God, and here—even here—in this world of trial, 
and at no distant period of time, the penalty will be exacted of you 
—inexorably exacted, in some form and degree of suffering o 
sorrow.” Let this doctrine be universally proclaimed and demon- 
strated, (and the task is an easy one,) and a speedy and striking 
reformation will be the issue. By such a course, if rendered 
general, and vigorously and steadily pursued and executed, vice will 
be much more discouraged and prevented, and virtue and morality 
more promoted, in a few years, than they can be by an adherence 
to the present course of proceeding in as many life-times. The 
demonstrable certainty of incurring immediate suffering, though com- 
paratively light, is much better calculated to deter men from vice, 
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punishment, at a remote period. All experience admonishes us of 
iy this—that it is not the grievousness and weight of the penalty, but 
ON its certainty and instantaneousness, that operate most efficiently in 
‘\preventing the violatien of *the natural laws. 

Mr. Cembe’s third lecture is an able dissertation on the “ Advan- 
tages of a knowledge of the principles of morals ;” on the “ Duties 
prescribed to man as an individual ;” and on “ Self-Culture.” 

A practitioner of medicine who is ignorant of the philosophy of 

X his profession, is an empirick, and can never become the author of 







any improvement in the treatment of diseases, except by accident. 
Of those who devote themselves to moral philosophy, as writers or 
teachers, the same is true. Unless they are versed in the grounds 
and principles of morals, they are pretenders in their vocation, and 
can never contribute to the advancement of the science, which they 
spuriousty profess. And such was necessarily the condition of all 
moralists, until the discoveries of Gall. They were ignorant of the 
constitution of the human mind, more especially with that of its 
moral compartment. In truth, they hardly, if at all, believed in the 
existence of such a compartment, as distinct from the intellectual. 
Hence their entire ignorance of the philosophy of morals; and 
hence, again, the absolute stationariness of that branch of knowledge 
for more than twenty centuries. Seneca and Cicero, Aristotle, Plato, 
and Socrates, knew as much of the true foundation and principles of 
morality, as did Stewart, Beatie, or Brown, or any of the other 
Scotish philosophers. But on that subject, so transcendent in its 
importance to the welfare of man, a light has gone forth, from the 
discoveries of Dr. Gall and the labours of his followers, which has 
brought it already to the same level with other branches of physio- 
logical science. For, though heretofore regarded as one of the 
most abstract and untangible portions of metaphysics, it belongs as 
exclusively to anatomy and physiology, as does digestion, respira- 
tion, or the circulation of the blood. And it will be treated here- 
after with a corresponding degree of facility and success. The 
mysteriousness which had overshadowed it for centuries will dis- 

X appear, and it will be no longer, beyond other matters, a barrier in 

the path of the student of anthropology\\, 
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_ E. BURRITT, THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 


ARTICLE IV. 


REMARKS ON THE DEVELOPEMENTS AND ATTAINMENTS OF E. BURRITT, 
THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH, OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
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The above cut presents a correct outline of the head of E. Burritt, 
who has recently distinguished himself by his attainments in the 
ancient and modern languages. As the individual is still living, we 
do not feel at liberty to enter into particulars respecting his phreno- 
Jogical developements, and shal] therefore be brief, as well as 
general, in our statement. 

The history and character of Mr. Burritt are truly remarkable 
and peculiarly interesting. After some remarks on his organisation 
and mental faculties, we shall let him speak on this subject for him- 
self. Considering the time, and limited opportunities for study, 
which he has had, he has been wonderfully successful in his 
acquaintance with the ancient and modern languages, It might be 
supposed that, if there is any truth in phrenology, the head of this 
individual must possess some marked and striking peculiarities. 
But, to a person unacquainted with the principles of this science, 
and the particular faculties necessary to render one successful in 
such studies, the portrait presents nothing very singular or remark- 
able. And, in fact, as far as his phrenological developements are 
concerned, they are in no respect so very remarkable, or such as to 
distinguish him naturally from a multitude of others. He is more 
indebted for his success to close industry, intense application, and 
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unwearied perseverance, than to any natural abilities. His own 
letter affords sufficient evidence of this fact. Still, there are some 
conditions in his organisation which are calculated to favour, 
decidedly, mental pursuits, and could not fail to have important bear- 
ings on the course and character of any individual. 

His temperament is nervous bilious, creating a greater fondness for 
mental, than for physical exercise. His constitution is very strong 
and vigorous, giving great powers of application and endurance. 
His head appears to be considerably above the average size, and, as 
indicated by the cut, is very fully developed in the anterior region. 
The réader will perceive, by the cut, how great the distance is from 
the ear to the forehead—particularly to the organs of Individuality 
and Comparison. The anterior lobes of the brain (which are the 
seat of the intellectual faculties) are decidedly large, compared with 
the middle and posterior lobes. The organs of the perceptive 
faculties, as a class, are remarkably developed. And it is these 
faculties, with Eventuality and Comparison, which have so distin- 
guished him as a scholar in the acquisition of languages. The 
organ of Language may have its influence, but this faculty aids 
more essentially in learning by conversation to speak a foreign lan- 
guage, than by study to Translate merely its meaning from books. 
Comparison, Eventuality, Individuality, Form, and Size, are the 

ost important faculties concerned in the study of different lan- 
guages; and all these Mr. Burritt possesses, very strongly deve- 
loped. The cut also shows a very large organ of Firmness, and 
rather deficient Self-esteem, which explains his extreme diffidence 
and modesty as manifested in his letter. The organs of Benevolence, 
and Veneration appear also very large. We would state, that the 
above cut is drawn from a plaster bust, whieh was taken from the 
living head, and is therefore a correct representation of the same. 

The following correspondence, respecting the history and attain- 
ments of Mr. B. appeared first in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
and we present it entire, as it will explain the particulars on the sub- 
ject better than any statements of our own can do. We may have 
occasion to refer to this case again at some future time :— 


, 

We invite the attention of the public to the subjoined communication 
of Dr. Nelson, of this city, accompanied by a letter to him from Mr. 
Burritt, already distinguished by Governor Everett as the learned black- 
smith of Massachusetts. Mr. Burritt’s extraordinary acquirements, under 
the peculiar circumstances of his life, are only equalled by the modesty 
with which he shrinks from notoriety. We doubt whether there is a 
parallel instance on record of the same application to mental improve- 
ment, under such striking disadvantages. The most learned linguist 
now living, we believe, is Mezzofanti, the Professor of Oriental Lan- 
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guages in the University of Bologna, Italy. He is said to speak and 
write fluentiy, eighteen ancient and modein languages, and twenty-two 
different dialects of Europe; but Mezzofanti has not been obliged to 
labour one-third of his time’ at the anvil for subsistence. Lord Byron 
said of him—“ He is a monster of languages—the Briareus of parts of 

ech—a walking polyglot; and one who ought to have existed at the 
time of the tower of Babel, as universal interpreter.” What woul 
Lord Byron have said to the self-taught Massachusetts linguist, whose 
wonderful acquisitions have been treasured up amid toil and poverty, 
and in those intervals which are usually devoted to repose or recreation ? 
If any of our readers should be incredulous in this matter, we need only 
refer them to the address of Governor Everett, and also to the personal 
testimony and observation of Dr. Nelson, of whom it may be said that 
no declaration of ours is necessary to entitle his statement to the fullest 
eonfidence.—Ed. Messenger. 


To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


With a few friends, who have seen the following communication, I 
entirely concur :a the opinion that it ought to be given to the public. It 
is a brilliant, an unsurpassed example of what may be achieved by per- 
severing application to study. To all persons, especially to the young 
mechanics of our country, it may prove-a beacon of light to guide them 
> higher destinies, by a diligent improvement of their “little fragments 
of time.” 

Of the verity of the statement made by the writer, there cannot be a 
doubt. In the summer of 1838, Governor Everett, of Massachusetts, in 
an address to an association of mechanics in Boston, took occasion to 
mention that a blacksmith of that state had, by his unaided industry, 
made himself acquainted with fifty Janguages. In July of the following 
year, I was passing through Worcester, the place of his present resi- 
dence, and gratified my curiosity by calling to see him. Like any other 
son of Vulcan, Mr. Burritt was at his anvil. 1 introduced myself to him, 
observing that I had read with great pleasure, and with unfeigned asto- 
nishment, an account of him by the governor of his state, which had 
induced me to take the liberty of paying him a visit. He very modestly 
replied that the governor had done him more than justice. lt was true, 
he said, that he could read about fifty languages, but he had not studied 
them all critically. Yankee curiosity had induced him to look at the 
Latin grammar; he became interested in it, persevered, and finally 
acquired a thorough knowledge of that language. He then studied the 
Greek with equal care. A perfect acquaintance with these languages 
had enabled him to read with facility the Italian, the French, the 
Spanish, and the Portuguese. The Russiay, to which he was then de- 
voting his “odd moments,” he said, was the most difficult of any he had 
undertaken. 

I expressed my surprise at his youthful appearance. He informed me 
he was but twenty-seven years of age—to which statement I gave ready a} 
credence; that he had been constantly engaged at his trade from boy- 
hood to that hour, and that his education, previous to his apprenticeship, 
had been very slender. 

Mr. Burritt removed from a village near Hartford, in Connecticut, 
where he was born, and where he learned his trade, to Worcester, to 
enjoy the benefit of an antiquarian library, stored with rare books, to 
which the trustees gave him daily access. “Yes, sir,” said he, “I now 
have the key to that library,” showing it as if it were the most precious 
jewel, the real key to knowledge, “and there I go every day, and study 
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so false to his professions as to object to its publicit 
well assured that it will give him more pain than p 
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I work eight hou 
devote to animal comforts and repose.’ 

The stage drove up, and I most reluctantly left him, exacting, how- 
ever, a promise that he would write me some account of himself—of his 
past and present studies. 

The following is the first, but not the only letter which he has done 

*me the favour to write, I have assurance that Mr. Burritt would not be 


Richmond, Feb. 4th, 1840. 





rs, and ithe other eight I am obliged to 


But I am equally 
ure. ; 


‘Tn. Neson. 






Worcester, Dec. 10th, 1839. 


Dear Sir,—I sit down to write to you under a lively-apprehension 
that you will accept of no apology that I can make for my long silence. 
But before you impute to me indifference or neglect, I heg you, my dear 
sir, to consider the peculiar nature of my occupations—to reflect that my 
time is not at my disposal, and that my leisure moments are such as [ 
ean steal away from the hours which my arduous manual labours would 


incline me to allow to repose. 


I deferred writing some time, thinking 


to address you a letter on your return from the Springs; but the nature 
of my business became such in the fall, that I was compelled to labour 


both night and day up to the present time, which is the first leisure hour 
that I have had for several months. 


I cannot but be gratefully affected 


by the benevolent interest which you manifest in my pursuits, both in 


our interview in Worcester, and in the letter for which I am indebted 
to your courtesy and kind consideration. 
those expressions of good-will. They are peculiar 
as they do from one whose personal acquaintance [ have not long had 
the means and pleasure of enjoying; a fact which proves, I fear, that I 
have been thrust before the world very immaturely. 
allusion to my history and pursuits, which I made, unthinkingly, in a 
letter to a friend, was, to my unspeakable surprise, brought before the 
public as a rather ostentatious debut on my part to the world; and I find 
myself involved in a species of notoriety, not at all in consonance with 
my feelings. Those who have been acquainted with my character, from 
my youth up, will give me credit for sincerity, when I say, that it never 
entered my heart to blazon forth any acquisition of my own. 
until the unfortunate denoument which [ have mentioned, pursued the 
even tenor of my way unnoticed, even among my brethren and kindred. 
None of them ever thought that I had any particular genius, as it is 

alled; I never thought so myself. 
expect or hope to accomplish, has been, and will be, by that plodding, 
patient, persevering process of accretion which builds the ant-heap— 
particle by particle, thought by thought, fact by fact. And if I ever was 
est and farthest aspiration reached no far- 
fore the young men of my country an ex- 
ample in employing those fragments of time called “odd moments.” 
And, sir, I should esteem it an honour of costlier water than the tiara 
encircling a monarch’s brow, if my future activity and attainments 
should encourage American working-men to be proud and jealous of the 
credentials which God has given them to every eminence and im 
These are the views and sentiments with 
which I have sat down, night by night, for years, with blistered hands 
and brightening hope, to studies which I hoped might be serviceable to 
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that class of community to which I am proud to belong. This is my 
ambition. This is the goal of my aspirations. But not only the priz 
but the whole course lies before me—perhaps beyond my reach. “ 
count myself not yet to have attained” to any thing worthy of public 
notice or private mention; what I may do, is for Providence to dete 
mine. 

As you expressed a desire in your letter for some account of my past 
and present pursuits, I shall hope to gratify you on this point, and also 
rectify a misapprehension which you, with many others, may have 
entertained of my acquirements. With regard to my attention to the 
languages, a study of which I am not so fond as of mathematics, I have 
tried, by a kind of practical and philosophical process, to contract such 
a familiar acquaintance with the head of a family of languages gs to 
introduce me to the other members of the same family. Thus, atadying 
the Hebrew very critically, I became readily acquainted with its cognate 
languages, among the principal of which are the Syriac, Chaldaic, — 
Arabic, Samaritan, Ethiopic, &c. The languages of Europe occupied 
my attention imfnediately after I had finished my classics; and I studied 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German, under native teachers. — After- 
wards, I pursued the Portuguese, Flemish, Danish, Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, Icelandic, Welsh, Geelic, Celtic. I then ventured on further east 
into the Russian empire; and the Sclavonic opened to me about a dozen 
of the languages spoken in that vast domain, between which the affinity 
is as marked as that between the Spanish and Portuguese. Besides 
those, I have attended to many different European dialects still in 
vogue. Iam now trying to push on eastward as fast as my means will 
fons. hoping to discover still farther analogies, among the oriental 
anguages, which will assist my progress. I must now close this hasty, 
though long letter, with the assurances of my most sincere respect and 
esteem. 


% 


Evisu Borairtt. 
To Tu. Netson, M. D. 





Y 
ARTICLE V. 


REMARKS ON THE NATURAL LAWS OF MAN.* 


The reception of phrenology by the generation which witnessed 
its discovery, forms an interesting object of contemplation. Old and 
young, grave end gay, learned and unlearned, almost unanimously 
treated it with derision. Nevertheless, they could not themselves 
rely on the judgment of condemnation, which they had so confidently 
pronounced. In their opposition, a pertinacity of hatred and a depth 
of vituperation appeared, never excited by a trivial subject, or mani- 
fested where the mind is at ease as to its own opinions./ Phrenology 
carried with it a weight of reason, and an array of facts, that made } 
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*From the 19th number of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 
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a deep impression on reflecting men, even while they publiel 
scoffed; and we appeal to the consciousness of many, whether in 
their inward thoughts the idea did not more frequently present itself, 
that “this doctrine may be true,” than they had courage to avow? 

In a few years, when the truth of the science shall have ceased to 
be a subject of debate, the envious will endeavour to detract from its 
importance, by asserting that it communicated no information which 
mankind did not previously possess: but the phrenologist will point 
to the pages of wit, argument, and ridicule, directed against it by 
Jeffrey, Dugald Stewart, Gordon, Roget, and other men of undoubted 
talent and information, and ask, how could doctrines be familiar to an 
age whose leaders, on their appearance, were affected with the asto- 
nishment and scorn manifested by these individuals? Of thousands, 

owever, who are now convinced by observation*of the truth of 
phrenoiogy, there are few who have formed an adequate conception 
of its consequences. It appears to us, after the most sober and 
sedulous reflection, that no effort of human genius, which the world 
has yet seen, carries in its trains results of such magnitude as the 
discovery of Dr. Gall; and we shall endeavour briefly to unfold the 
grounds on which we entertain this opinion. 

In surveying the external world, we discover that every creature, 
and every physical object, has received a definite constitution, and 
been placed in certain relations to other objects. The natural 
evidence of a Deity and his attributes is drawn from contemplating 
these arrangements. Intelligence, wisdom, benevolence, and power, 
characterise the works of creation; and the human mind ascends by 
a chain of correct and rigid induction to a great first cause, in whom 
these qualities must reside. But we fear that hitherto this great 
truth has rather excited a sublime but barren admiration, than led 
to beneficial practical results. Men have long been convinced, by 
their intellects, that God governs the world, and their moral senti- 
ments have exulted and rejoiced in the contemplation of his attri- 
butes ; but so little has been understood philosophically of the prin- 
ciples of his moral government, that in secular affairs: his sway has 
been in a great measure treated as a phantom. When God is called 
upon by men, a common expectation is, that he will exert some 
secret divine influence, or make some special exceptions from 
general rules, to aid them in their designs; and only the reflecting 
few have conceived of him as the great Architect of the Universe, 
who has created all things, bestowed on them a constitution, and 
established among them definite physical, moral, and religious rela- 
tions, by acting in accordance with which, sentient beings are 
assisted, cherished, and benefited, while they are rendered miserable 
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in proportion as they depart from them. And even they who have 
arrived at this view, have rather adopted it as a matter of faith, 
borne out and warranted -by partial glimpses of the Creator’s good- 
ness and power, than been convinced of it by complete demonstra- 
tion. If the world, and all that it contains, have received a definite 
constitution, and if enjoyment can be found only in acting in accord- 
ancé with it, every individual ought in his daily life to regulate his 
conduct by that constitution; every community ought to form its 
institutions,in harmony with it, and every nation ought to adhere to 
it in its laws and its foreign and domestic arrangements. Every 
individual ought to feel, that in departing from it he acts against the 
will and the power of God; while in following it, he has the pledge 
of Omniscience for success, and a beneficial result to his under- 
takings. Farther, if men were practically convinced that God is 
good, they would not doubt of his design to permit their enjoyment 

and as a consequence, when they felt unhappy, they would be certain 
of a departure from his laws, and be led to inquire into their offences, 
that they might return to obedience. If they were satisfied to demon- 
stration that He is intelligent and wise, they would not hesitate in 
believing, that consistency and unity of purpose pervade the whole 
of creation, and consequently that the happiness of each individual, 
of each community, and of each nation, is perfectly compatible with 
that of all other individuals, communities, and nations, whenever all 


of them shall place themselves in accordance with the divine arrange-| 


ments, while none can be happy by neglecting them. The practical 
end to which this conviction and belief would tend, would be, that 
from infancy to the close of life each individual would perceive that 
he is part of a great whole; that his happiness or misery is insepa- 
rably connected with that of the world around him; and he would be 
led to dedicate his efforts, intelligently and constantly, to the promo- 
tion of the great scheme of creation, in place of habitually losing 
sight of God’s arrangements in secular affairs, concentrating his 


mistaking the way of gratifying even these, and in the end reaping 





whole views and feelings on his individual circle and its nen 


only vanity and vexation of spirit. 

In no inquiry is it more necessary to be deeply imbued with the 
conviction of the Creator’s benevolence, wisdom, and power, than in 
the survey of human nature. Man obviously stands pre-eminent 
among sublunary objects, and is distinguished by remarkable endow- 
ments above all other terrestrial beings. Nevertheless, no creature 
presents such anomalous appearances as man. Viewed in 
aspect, he almost resembles a demon; in another, he still bears the 
impress of the image of God. Seen in his crimes, his wars, and his 
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devastations, he might be mistaken for an incarnation of an evil 
spirit; contemplated in his schemes of charity, his discoveries in 
science, and his vast combinations for the benefit of his race, he 
seems a bright intelligence from heaven. The lower animals exhibit 
a more simple and regulated constitution. The lion is bold and 
ferocious, but he is regularly so; and, besides, is placed in circum- 
stances suited to his nature, in which at once scope is given and 
limits are set to the gratification of his instincts. The sheep, as.a 
contrast, is mild, feeble, and inoffensive; but ‘its exteraal condition 
also is suited to its constitution, and it apparently lives and flourishes 
in as great enjoyment as the lion. The same remarks apply to all 
the inferior creatures; and the idea which we wish particularly to 
onvey is, that the bodily organs, mental instincts, and external cir- 
cumstances of these creatures, form parts of a system in which 
adaptation and harmony are discoverable; and that the enjoyment of 
the animals depends on the adaptation of their constitution to their 
external condition. If we saw the lion one day tearing in pieces 
every animal that crossed its path, and the next oppressed with 
remorse for the death of its victims, or compassionately healing 
those whom it had mangled, we should exclaim, what an inconsistent 
creature! and conclude that it could not by possibility be happy, 
owing to this opposition among the principles of its nature. In 
short, we should be strikingly convinced that two conditions are 
essential to enjoyment: first, that the different instincts of un animal 
must be in harmony with each other; and, secondly, that its whole 
constitution must be in accordance with its external condition. 
When, keeping these principles in view, we direct our attention to 
man, the most formidable anomalies present themselves. The most 
opposite instincts or impulses exist in his mind; actuated by Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Self-esteem, the’ 
moral sentiments being in abeyance, he is almost a fiend; on the 
contrary, when inspired by Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Con- 
scientiousness, Ideality, and intellect, the benignity, serenity, and 
splendour of a highly-elevated nature beam from his eye and radiate 
from his countenance. He is then lovely, noble, and gigantically 
great. _But how shall these conflicting tendencies be reconciled? 
And hew can external circumstances be devised that shall accord 
with such heterogeneous elements? Here, again, a conviction of 
the power and goodness of the Deity comes to our assistance. Man 
is obviously an essential and most important. part of the present 
system of creation, and, without doubting of his future destinies, we 
ought not, so long as our knowledge of his nature is incomplete, to 
consider his condition here as inexplicable. The nature of man has 
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hitherto, to all philosophical purposes, been unknown, and both the 
purposes of the Creator and the situation of man have been j 

of ignorantly and rashly. The sceptic has advanced arguments 
against religion, and crafty deceivers in all ages have founded 
systems of superstition, on the disorder and inconsistency which are 
too readily admitted to be inseparable attributes of human existence 
on earth. But we venture to hope that man will yet be found in 
harmony with himself and with his condition; and it is because we 
anticipate that phrenology will be the means of bringing these grea 
truths to light, that we have said that its consequences are unknown 
or perceived only, by a few. 

We are aware that some individuals, whose piety we respect, con- 
ceive that as the great revolutions of human society, as well as all 
events in the lives of individuals, take place under the guidance of 
the Deity, it is presumptuous, if not impious, in man to endeavour to 
scan their causes and effects. But it is obvious that the Creator 
governs man with reference to the faculties bestowed on him. The 
young swallow, when it migrates on the approach of the first winter 
of its life, is impelled by an instinct implanted by the Deity, and it 
can neither know the causes that prompt it to fly, nor the end to be 
attained by its flight. But its mental constitution is wisely adapted 
to this condition ; for it has no organs of Causality stimulating it to 
reflect on itself and external objects, and to inquire whence came its 
desires, or to what object they tend. Man, however, has been 
framed differently. The Creator has bestowed on him faculties to 
observe phenomena, and to trace cause and effect; and he has con- 
stituted the external world to afford scope to these powers. We are 
entitled, therefore, to say, that it is the Creator himself who has 
commanded us to observe and inquire into the causes that prompt us 
to act, and the results that will naturally follow; and our whole 
design is to show that it has been from non-performance of those 
duties that much of human misery has arises. 

But as long as man remained ignorant of his own nature, he could 
not of design form his institutions in accordance with it. Until his 
own faculties became the subjects of his observation, and their rela- 
tions the objects of his reflection, they eperated as mere instincts. 
He adopted savage habits, because his animal propensities were not 
at first directed by moral sentiment or enlightened by reflection. 
He next adopted the condition of the barbarian, because his higher 
powers had made some advances, but had not yet attained supre- 
macy; and he now manufactures, because his constructive faculties 
and intellect have given him power over physical nature, while his 
Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation, are predomi- 
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* mant, and are gratified by these avocations. Not one of these 
. ehanges, however, has been adopted from design, or from perception 
of its suitableness to the nature of man. He has been ill at ease in 
them all; but it does not follow that he shall continue for ever 
equally ignorant of his nature, and equally incapable of framing 
institutions to harmonise with it. The simple facts, that the Creator 
has bestowed on man reason capable of discovering his own nature, 
and its relations to external objects ; that He has left him to apply it 
in framing suitable institutions to ensure his happiness; that, never- 
theless, man has hitherto been ignorant of his nature and of its rela- 
tions, and that, in consequence, his modes of life have never been 
adopted from enlightened views of his whole capacities and qualities, 
but sprung up from the instinctive ascendency of one blind propen- 
sity or another—warrant us in saying, that a new era has begun 
with the discovery of phrenology, and that the future may exhibit 
man assuming his station as a rational creature, pursuing his own 
happiness with intelligence and design, and at length attaining 
higher gratification to his whole faculties than he has hitherto 
enjoyed. 





ARTICLE VI. 
LAWS OF HEREDITARY DESCENT.* 


On looking abroad upon society, we perceive some families appa- 
rently surrounded by every external advantage, yet in which it is 
found difficult to rear any of the children to maturity. Either from 
scrofula, consumption, or some other form of bad health, one after 
another is carried off; and those who survive, are characterised by 
great delicacy of constitution, and require the most assiduous care 
for their preservation. Asa contrast to this, we meet with other 
families seemingly much less fortunate in their outward circum- 
stances, but in which one child grows up after another as if no such 
thing as disease existed; or as if the ordinary disorders of infancy 
were merely mysterious processes for the farther developement of 
the bodily organisation. That such remarkable differences exist, 
must have been observed by all who notice what is passing around 
them; and, granting them to exist, the very important question 
occurs, On what do they depend ? 


* From Combe on Infancy. 
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To some extent, at least, we have no difficulty in answering the 
inquiry. The very terms of our statement imply, that the unusual 
susceptibility of disease in the one case, and the immunity from it in 
the other, arise from no peculiarity of treatment or external situa- 

-tion, and must, therefore, depend on some inherent difference of con- 

stitution derived from one or other, or from both, of the parents. 
Such, accordingly, is the truth; and so manifest is the influence of 
hereditary constitution upon the organisation and qualities of the 
offspring, that, from the earliest ages, the attention of mankind haw 
been directed to its observation. Where interest does not blind the 
judgment, there is thus an almost instinctive preference of a sound 
and morally respectable stock over one which is either unhealthy or 
remarkable for any moral or personal peculiarity. Apparent excep- 
tions occur in cases where the children differ widely from their pro- 
genitors; but they are so few in number, and usually so easily 
explained, that the general principle remains unshaken. 

Admitting, then, the reality of hereditary influence, the next point 
of practical importance is, to discover what are the conditions in the 
parents which affect most powerfully the future welfare of the child. 
The following are, perhaps, the most deserving of notice :— 

lst, Natural infirmities of constitution derived from their own 
parents. 

2dly, Premature marriages, especially of delicate females, and 
persons strongly predisposed to hereditary disease. 

3dly, Marriages between parties too nearly allied in blood, par- 
ticularly where either of them is descended from an unhealthy race, 

4thly, Great disproportion in age between the parents. 

5thly, The state of the parents at the time of conception; and, 
lastly, The state of health and conduct of the mother during preg- 
nancy. Of these I shall speak in succession. 

It may be said, that, in a work like the present, destined chiefly 
for the guidance of parents and young practitioners, it is altogether 
superfluous to treat of any of the first four heads; seeing that the 
child is supposed to be already in existence, and that it is no longer 
in our power to avert the consequences of a well or ill assorted mar- 
riage, or infirm constitution. But this objection does not apply with 
much force; for the more delicate the infant is, the more necessary | 
does it become to detect the true source of the delicacy, that the ° 
means of remedying it may be applied with that discrimination 
which is essential to success. The same treatment, for example, 
which is suitable for an infant whose infirm health arises from its 
inheriting the constitutional tendencies of the race of cither parent, 
may not be equally suitable for another whose delicacy is caused by 
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disease occurring accidentally during the pregnancy of the mother. 
Here, then, is a strong practical reason why we should not only be 
aware of all the sources of infant delicacy, but also be able to discri- 
minate between them in every individual case. 

But even supposing, what is not the case, that the children already 
born are beyond the reach of benefit from the inquiry, it is quite cer- 
tain that, by improving the health of the parents, the future offspring 
will participate in their increased vigour, and more easily escape the 
évils which assail the earlier born. Nor is this the only considera- 
tion, important though it be; for parents have an advising and con- 
trolling power over the marriages of their children, and by convinc- 
ing the understandiags of the latter, may call into operation, in early 
life, before the passions become enlisted in the decision, a guiding 
influence which shall insensibly put them on their guard against 
forming an alliance with a very unhealthy or defective race. A 
kind and judicious parent may exercise more influence in this 
respect than is commonly imagined; and if the young were accus- 
tomed to find their parents and guardians acting habitually and con- 
sistently under the guidance of principle, they would be much less 
apt than at present to follow heedlessly the bent of their own pas- 
sions, in a matter so directly involving their permanent happiness. 
But when nothing is done, either by example or precept, to put the 
young on their guard, it is not surprising that mere inclination, 
family interest, and money, should be more important considerations 
in forining alliances, than family endowments of mind and body, or 
soundness of family health; and so long as this shall be the case, so 
long will much misery continue to be produced, which might other- 
wise have been foreseen and prevented. 

The influence of original constitution on the qualities and health 
of the progeny, is remarkably shown in the families of some of the 
reigning princes of Europe, and of our own aristocracy; and is 
exemplified in the histories of long-lived persons, almost all of whom 
are found to have been descended from long-lived ancestors ; indeed, 
nothing is more gertain than that, other circumstances being favour- 
able, robust and healthy parents have rebust and healthy children. 
The same law, indeed, holds good throughout animated nature. In 
. the vegetable world, for example, quite as much importance is 
attached to the quality of the seed as to a good soil and good culti- 
vation, and the highest prices are offered to obtain it. Among the 
lower animals the same principle equally operates. The genealogy 
of the race-horse, of the hunter, or even of the farm-horse, is looked 
upon as a sure criterion of the qualities which may be expected in 
its progeny. In the dog, the sheep, and the different varieties of 
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cattle, also, we calculate, with perfect certainty, on the reappearance © 
of the qualities of the parents in their young. Man himself, as an © 
organised being, constitutes ne exception to the general law, and it - 
is a false and injurious delicacy which would try to divert attention 
from a truth so influential on happiness, and which has long forced 
itself upon the notice of physiologists and physicians. In alluding to 
this subject, the great Haller mentions, that he knew “a very 
remarkable instance of two noble ladies, who got hysbands on 
account of their wealth, although they were nearly idiots, and from 
whom this mental defect has extended for a century into several 
families, so that some of all their descendants still continue idiots in 
the fourth, and even the fifth generation.”* The late Dr. Gregor 
also graphically describes the same influence of the parental stock, 
when he says, “ Parents frequently live ever again in their offspring ; 
for children certainly resemble their parents, not merely in counte- 
nance and bodily conformation, but in the general features of their 
minds, and in both virtues and vices. Thus the imperious Claudian 
family long flourished at Rome, unrelenting, cruel, and despotic ; it 
produced the merciless and detestable tyrant Tiberius, and at length 
ended, after a course of six hundred years, in the bloody Caligula 
Claudius, and Agrippina, and then in the monster Nero.”+ Facts of 
a similar description might easily be multiplied; but as their coun- 
terparts may be observed in a more or less marked degree in ordi- 
nary society, it is needless to adduce them. 

We are perfectly warranted, then, both by experience and reason, 
in maintaining that the possession on the part of the parents of a 
sound and vigorous bodily constitution, and an active, well-balanced 
mind, exerts ax important influence in securing similar advantages 
for the offspring. If either parent inherits the feeble delicacy or 
mental peculiarities of an unhealthy or eccentric race, the chances 
are, as we have already seen, very great, that the offspring will be 
characterised by precisely similar tendencies. But, in compensation 
for this, the very same law by which the liability to gout, insanity, 
and consumption, is transmitted from generation to generation, 
enables us to reckon with equal certainty on the transmission of 
health and vigour, wherever these have been the hereditary features 
of the race. 

Those, then, who desire bodily and mental soundness in thei f 
offspring, ought carefully to avoid intermarrying with dl) < 
who are either feeble in constitution, or strongly predisposed to any/} 4 

* Elem. Physiol. lib. xxix, sect. 2. 8. 
+ Conspectus Medic. Theor. cap. 1, sect. 16. 





very serious disease, such as insanity, scrofula, cancer, or consump- 
tion; and above all, the greatest care should be taken against the 
union of the same predisposition to both father and mother. Where 
any peculiarity of constitution is confined to one parent, and is not 
very strong, it may be kept in abeyance by a judicious marriage ; 
but where its influence is aggravated by being common to both 
parents, the children can scarcely be expected to escape. I am 
acquainted with families, in which the consequences of acting in 
opposition to this principle have been not less deplorable than mani- 
est—where several of the children have fallen victims to scrofula 
nd consumption, and others survived in idiocy, induced solely by 
he imprudent intermarriage of persons nearly allied in blood, and 
th strongly predisposed to the same form of disease. 
In thus insisting on the necessity of greater attention to the law 
f hereditary predisposition, I do not mean that the actual disease 
which afflicted the parent will certainly reappear in every one of the 
offspring ; but only that the children of such parents will be much 
more liable to its invasion than those belonging to a healthier 
stock, and consequently will require unusual care and good manage- 
ment to protect them against it. One of the chief advantages, 
indeed, of being aware of the nature and extent of the influence, is 
the power which it gives us of diminishing its operation by a system 
of treatment calculated to strengthen the weaker points of the con- 
stitution. Thus, if a child inherits a very scrofulous habit from 
both of its parents, and is brought up under the same circumstances 
which induced or kept up the disease in them, there is next to a cer- 
tainty that it will fall a victim to some form or other of scrofulous 
affection, or will escape only after a long and severe struggle. But 
if timely precaution is exercised, and the child transferred for a few 
years to a drier and warmer climate, put on a proper regimen, and 
rg kept much in the open air, it may altogether escape the disease, and 
Va even enjoy permanently a higher degree of good health than either 
of its parents ever experienced. 
A precisely similar result will follow in other cases of family pre- 
disposition. The excitable and capricious children of parents who 
7 have been insane, or are strongly predisposed to become so, will run 
great risk of lapsing into the same state, if brought up under circum- 
stances tending to increase the irritability of the nervous system, and 
to call their feelings or passions into strong and irregular activity. 
Of this description, are excessive intellectual exertion, keen compe- 
tition at school, over-indulgence, capricious contradiction, and con- 
finement in close warm rooms at home. Whereas, if subjected from 
the first to a mode of treatment calculated to allay nervous irrita- 
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bility, and give tone to the bodily organisation and composure to the 
mind, the danger in after life may be greatly diminished, and a 
degree of security enjoyed, which it would otherwise have been 
impossible to obtain. 

' It is, then, the predisposition or unusual liability, and not the 
actual disease, which is thus transmitted from parent to child, and 
against which we cannot too carefully guard. When we see indivi- 
dual features reappear with striking accuracy in the offspring, we 
can scarcely doubt that other qualities of a less obvious kind descend 
with equal regularity. — 

Next to the direct inheritance of an infirm constitution, that 
derived from the union of parents too nearly allied in blood is, per- 
haps, the most prejudicial to infant health, and its baneful effects are 
no where more strikingly shown than in the deteriorated offspring of 
some of the royal families of Europe, whose matrimonial choice is 
greatly more circumscribed than that of their subjects. They are; 
however, often observed in private life also; where very near rela- 
tions marry who are themselves infirm, there is usually either no 
progeny, or one characterised by unusual delicacy of constitution. 

The period of life at which the parents marry, exercises a great 
influence on the health and qualities of the offspring. If the parents 
have married at a very early age, and before the full developement 
and maturity of their own organisation, the children are generally 
more deficient in stamina than those born subsequently and under 
more favourable circumstances. This, indeed, is one of the reasons 
why the children of the same family often present considerable 
differences of constitution and character, and why the first-born is 


occasionally puny in an otherwise vigorous race. Marriage, there- 
fore, ought never to take place before maturity ; because the system 
is not sufficiently consolidated for the labour of reproduction, and, as 
a consequence, both parent and child suffer from anticipating the 


order of nature. In this country, it may be stated as the general 


42.04; rule, that females do not attain their full developement before from 
piwenty to twenty-five years of age, and males between twenty-five 
i hed ‘and thirty. But, in defiance of this fact, it is not uncommon to 
encourage a precocious and delicate creature to marry at sixteen or 
seventeen years of age, at the manifest risk, not only of entailing 
infirm health upon herself and her future offspring, but of throwing 

away the best chance of her own permanent happiness.* 


* Early marriage and deficient out-door exercise are causes, more powerful than 
climate, of that early decay of beauty and premature bodily infirmity of our 
American women, of which it requires not the aid of European travellers to make 
us sensible.—Bext. 





verlooked, is great disparity of years in the two parents. When 


one of the parents is very young and the other already advanced in 
life, the constitution of the offspring is very rarely sound ; but it is 
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he Another cause of infirm health in children, which ought not to be 
sufficient to call attention to the fact. 
Another and very influential source of delicacy in children, is an 
/rabitually deteriorated state of health in the parents, not exactly 
amounting to active disease, but arising chiefly from mismanage- 
ment or neglect, and showing itself in a lowered tone of all the 
animal functions, and a general feeling of not being well. Of all the 
causes of this description, perhaps the most frequent and deterio- 
rating to the offspring is habitual indigestion. Sir James Clark has 
shown very clearly, in his admirable work on consumption, that the 
appearance of scrofula in the families of persons not themselves 
tainted by it, is generally owing to the hurtful influence of dyspepsia 
in the parent, brought on and kept in activity by irregularities of 
regimen. It is in this way that many persons pass years of their 
lives in a constant state of suffering from “bilious” and “stomach” 
j complaints, induced solely by inattention to diet, exercise, pure air, 
cleanliness, or other equally removable causes; and unthinkingly 
turn over a part of the penalty upon their innocent offspring. Not 
aware of the real consequences of their conduct, they cannot sum- 
mon resolution to give up the indulgences to which they have accus- 
tomed themselves, or to take the little trouble required for the pre- 
servation of their own health; and they are surprised when assured, 
_ that while thus trifling with their own comfort, they are sporting 
with the welfare and fate of those on whom their whole affections 
are one day to be centered. Yet such is the fact! 
’ It is a very common saying, that clever men have generally stupid 
children, and that those of men of genius are little better than fools ; 
and the inference is drawn, that the constitution of the father has 
, very little influence on that of the children. I admit the fact that 
* the families of men of genius are rarely remarkable for talent ; but 
deduce from it a directly opposite conclusion, and maintain that these , 
very cases are proof of the reality of the father’s influence on the 
4, constitution of his descendants, and consequently direct warnings for 
/*, our own guidance. If we consider for a moment the state of health, 
and general mode of life of men of genius, what can be farther 
removed from the standard of nature? Are they not, as a race, 
enthusiastic, excitable, irregular, the sports of every passing emotion, 
and, almost without exception, martyrs to indigestion and often to 
melancholy? And are these the seeds from which nature has 
designed healthy vigour of mind and body to spring up in their 
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offspring? ‘Take into account, also, the influence of the mother, 
and the well-known fact, that men of genius rarely select the 
highly-gifted in the opposite sex for their partners through life, 
and then say whether high talent can reasonably be expected to 
emanate from parents, one of whom—the mother—rises at best only 
to mediocrity, and the other—the father—falls temporarily to or 
below it, from sheer exhaustion of mind and broken health. Would 
it not ratWer be wonderful, if, in such untoward circumstances, the 
genius were tc descend in unabated splendour even to the first line 
of the posterity? It is not from such materials that living genius: 
has sprung, and never will be; for even were the child to inherit all 
the father’s fire, he would receive along with it a morbid delicacy 
and irritability of temperament, which would render it impossibl 

for him to survive the period of early infancy. (A genius might, in 
some favourable moment, be born to such a father; but he would die 
before the world could tell that a genius had lived.\ The circum 
stances in which the highest order of minds most frequently appear, 
are, where the father is healthy and active, and the mother unites an 
energetic character with vigorous bodily health, or with some high 
and sustaining excitement, animating all her mental and bodily func 
tions. The mother of Bonaparte was of this description; and the 
mothers of most of our celebrated men will be found to have been 
more or less distinguished ‘for similar characteristics; and, accord- 
ingly, how often in the biographies of men of genius do we remark, 
that it was the mother who first perceived and fanned the flame 
which burst into after brightness! Taking the whole circumstances, 
then, into consideration, the influence of the father, although often 
less strong than that of the mother, remains unquestionable, and the 
exception in the case of men of genius is not real, but only apparent 
from being imperfectly understood. 

The last conditions which I shall mention as affecting the health 
of the future infant, are the state of mind, health, and conduct of the 
mother during pregnancy—conditions which are very little taken 
into account, but which are so vitally important, and so directly 
within the scope of the present work, that I shall devote a separate 
chapter to their consideration. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE PRINCETON REPERTORY versus PHRENOLOGY. 


This quarterly contained, about two years since, a most violent 
and abusive attack upon phrenology. Among other charggs brought 
against the science, it was asserted by the writer, that if its principles 
were true, they could be of no use, because there were so many 
faculties, and their combinations being so numerous and diversified, 
they could never be applied. This same charge has also been brought 
against it from other sources. Mr. O. S. Fowler has very hand- 
somely answered this objection in the following note, appended to a 
new edition of his work on phrenology :— 

* A would-be-mathematico-anti-phrenological writer in the Prince- 
ton Review for April, 1838, page 313, employs the following kneck- 
' down argument against phrenology. He says, 

‘« « Now the possible permutations of thirty-five different quantities 
surpass our powers of conception ; the number which expresses them 
contains forty-one places of figures. The difficulty of proving that 
any particular one out of this infinite number of possible permutations 
in the organs is actually marked upon the skull, is so great that we 
may, without presumption or discourtesy, pronounce it insurmount- 
able. Ages upon ages of observation would be necessary to verify 
any particular hypothesis; and in the mean time, phrenology is not 
entitled to assume at best any higher character than that of a lucky 
guess.’ 

“ Now let us apply this same argument, ‘ mutatis mutandis,’ to the 
other natural sciences. Will the mathematical professor who penned 
this article please inform the world how many stars there are 
throughout the vast fields of space, and also ati the motions and 
distances of each, together with every thing appertaining to each? 
You find the ‘difficulty insurmountable,’ do you?’ Then, by parity 
of reasoning, astronomy is no science, and all its predictions as to 
the rising, setting, eclipses, distances, &c. &c. of the sun, moon, 
planets, and all the heavenly bodies—all its predictions touching 
their courses, revolutions, motions, &c. are only so many ‘lucky 
guesses.’ Suppose all the phenomena of nature, all the chymical 
and philosophical, all the geological and botanical, and all the other 
changes, and conditions, and operations of nature, animate and 
inanimate, that ever have occurred, or are daily occurring, or ever 
will or can occur, with all their actual and possible modifications 
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and conditions, were enumerated, think you that ‘ the number which 
expresses them would be contained in’ twice ‘forty-one places of 
figures?’ Would not all these not merely possible but actual ‘ per- 
mutations’ of nature, equally with those of the phrenological organs, 
‘ surpass our powers of conception?’ And if so, are not chemistry 
and natural philosophy, geology and natural history, together with 
all the established laws and operations of nature, equally with 
phrenology, and for the same reason, too, ‘entitled to assume at 
best no higher character than that of lucky guesses? and do they 
not also equally require ‘ages upon ages of observation to verify 
their hypotheses?” |{The plain fact is, that all God’s works = 
infinite, whilst man is finite, and therefore incapable of comprehen 

ing the whole of any one branch of them.\\ Your argument would 
unscience every science, rendering all our knowledge of astronomy, 
of chemistry, of natural philosophy, of anthropology, of phrenology, 
each and all equally merely ‘lucky guesses; and we rejoice that 
this is no more true of phenology than it is of every work of God. 

“ Will this same mathematical professor please inform us how 
many different shades and phases of ideas and emotions, of senti- 
ments and desires, of opinions and practices, of likes and dislikes, of 
feelings and talents, a single son or daughter of Adam is capable of 
experiencing, and actually does experience, in all the changes in 
regard to family, friends, property, objects of desire and pursuit, and 
ways and means of effecting his ends, throughout a long life of three- 
score years and ten? How many emotions throb through his heart? 
how many thoughts flit across his breast? how many desires and 
feelings arise in his mind, both musing, and walking, and talking, 
and sleeping? Hundreds of millions, to say the least. Another has 
a set of ideas, opinions, likes, repugnances, feelings, &c. entirely 
different throughout. 

“ Now, sir, with these data for the basis of your mathematical 
problem, will you decipher the sum torat of ALL the different 
feelings and mental manifestations ‘of every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue under heaven’ that ever has existed, or now exist, or may live 
hereafter, and then subtract from it your ‘forty-one places of figures,’ 
and tell the world the remainder? Tell us how many more changes 
are capable of being rung on the thirty-seven faculties than actually 
‘ is, and has been, and can be rung upon the cords of the human heart 
The fact is, your estimate falls far short of both the phrenological 
conditions and the mental manifestations, thereby forming an argu- 
ment for phrenology instead of against it. How vastly more philo- 
sophical the phrenological hypothesis that this almost infinitude of 
mental phenomena should be exercised through thirty-seven media, 
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compounded with, and modified by each other, than through their 
own boasted single medium? Phrenology is bound to make provi- 
sion for all these phenomena, even though the phrenologist may be 
unable to observe all the conditions on which they depend.” 





MISCELLANY. 


Thoughts on the Actton and Influence of the Nervous System, and on 
the means of strengthening and improving them. By Cuar.es 
Catpwe ., M. D. 


This is the title of an excellent essay in the Western Journal of Medi- 
cine and Surgery for September, which we can here only briefly notice. 
Dr. Caldwell, after making some general observations on the relative 
importance of the brain and nervous system, remarks :—“ It is plain, 
therefore, that the improvement of the nervous system, to the utmost 
pitch of which it is susceptible, should constitute the leading object of 
all sorts of education and training. And on the attainment of that 
object depend the. future standing, achievements, and happiness of our 
race, and the prosperity and glory of the world.” Dr. C. here proceeds 
to point out the means by which so desirable an object may be attained ; 
and that is, by a proper cultivation and exercise of the brain. This 
organ must be sapplied with wholesome, and well! arterialised bléod, 
and every distinct portion of it must be pe | exercised on its own appro- 

riate objects. j({The most certain and effectual way to elevate man in 
the seale of intelligence and civilisation, virtue and morality, is by cor- 
rectly understanding and obeying the laws of organic matter as con- 
nected with mind. \\ 

The relation whith the brain sustains to the arteria) system, and the 
necessity of the former’s being well nourished with blood from the latter, 
is also discussed at some length. Dr. C. then considers the reciprocal 
influence which the exercise of the mental faculties has on the body, 
both in health and disease. The faculties of the mind operate as most 
powerful agents, either as cates or,remedies of disease. And it is of 
the highest importance that every physician should be correctly and 
thoroughly informed on this subject. The opportunities for applying 
such knowledge are frequent and varied, and sometimes with the most 
beneficial results, when all other medicinal agents have proved entirely 
useless. Dr. C. introduces many interesting facts, where the state of 
the mind, or rather the exercise of certain mental faculties, proved effec- 
tual, either in preventing or curing various diseases. He attributes to 
this source, the remarkable cures which many quacks in medicine per- 
form; it is effected by operating chiefly on the  fetings of their patients. 
He calls such agents “moral remedies,” and considers, other things 
being alike, that they “act more powerfully and successfully on ® mae 
of an active temperament, whose organs of Hope and Wonder, Benevo- 
lence, Ideality, and Firmness, are largely developed. Hence, as respects 
this form of practice, the beneficial effects of an acquaintance with 
phrenology. It enables the physician to detect in his patients their 
greater or less fitness for moral treatment.” 





MISCELLANY. 


Important Expedition—Dumoutier, of France, who is somewhat 
distinguished as an anatomist, a physiologist, and a naturalist, and who 
has lectured for several years past in Paris, on phrenology, sailed 
recently on a voyage round the world, in one of the discovery’ ships 
sent out by the French government. His object is to coilect crania of 
various nations and tribes, and take busts, casts, drawings, &c. of the 
natives, wherever the ships may stop, for the purpose of securing them 
as phrenological illustrations. He will undoubtedly return with a ric 
and valuable collection. 


Application of Phrenology to Education—Dr. A. Combe, in his 
recent work on the “ Pysiological and Moral Management of Infancy,” 
has an excellent chapter on edu@ation. The subject is treated in strictly 
a phrenological manner, though the technical language of the science is 
not generally used. _He thus, however, acknowledges his indebtedness 
to phrenology, and bears his testimony to its great importance and value 
when applied to education :— 


“ Thanks to the invaluable discovery of Gall, we are now in a position 
to explain why the past efforts of mankind in the education of the higher 
portions of human nature—of the intellectual and moral powers—have 
been comparatively unsuccessful; and we are in possession of principles, 
by the judicious application of which, a great and steady advance may 
speedily be made, and by means of which a great improvement has 
already been effected. By demonstrating that the various propensities, 
and powers of emotion, observation, and thought, are independent and 
distinct in their nature; that they act each through the medium of an 
appropriate portion of the brain, commonly called its ‘organ ;? that each 
mental faculty is, by its natural constitution, related to a different class 
of objects, and is prone to start into activity when these objects are pre- 
sented ; and, lastly, that we can no more cultivate the emotion of justice 
or of pity, than we can the sense of hearing or seeing, by a mere intel- 
lectual exposition of its propriety.//Phrenology has thrown upon th 
science of education a flood of light which will not be duly appreciated 
for years to come, but for which posterity will assuredly be grateful, 
when the benefits resulting from it shall be widely felt.yv To enter upo 
the consideration of all the applications which may be made of phreno- 
logy to the improvement of infant training and general education, would 
lead me far beyond the limits assigned to the present work. But I should 
be insensible of what I myself owe to its assistance, were I not to ex- 
press, in the strongest terms, my obligations to its guidance, and to 
affirm, that, in the hands of a rational and well-educated parent, it is 
calculated to remove many a discouraging difficulty, and to implant in 
the mind a profound; pervading, and unshaken, because eplightened, 
reliance on the goodness, stability, and wisdom of the Divine arrange- 
ment, as the safest, clearest, and best which can be followed in bringi 
up a child in the way in which he should go.” : 


Lectures of John Augustine Smith, M. D. on the Functions of the 
Nervous System, in opposition to Phrenology, Materialism, and 
Fatalism, $c. §c. , 

This is a new work just issued from the press, and is the production 
of Dr. Smith, President of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
New York, and Professor of Physiology in that institution. Dr. 8. has 
always, we believe, been a decided and open opposer of phrenology. 
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A For many years, in his lectures before medical students as well as on 
. @)'. . other oecasions, he has embraced every convenient opportunity to ridi- 
cule and oppose the science; and from his long experience, extensive 
attainments, and peculiar official relations to the public, his influence 
perhaps has been greater in this respect, than that of almost any other 
man in the country. We are glad that he has at last stated his objections 
in print, so that phrenologists may possess them in a tangible form, and 
fairly examine into their real merits, leaving the public and posterity to 
> judge of the issue. A thorough and extended review of De Smith’s 

work may therefore be expected in the Journal. 
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Morton’s Crania Americana.—This great work is attracting much 
attention among the scientific men of Europe. There have lately 
appeared several flattering notices of it, in some of the leading periodi- 
cals of Great Britain. Dr. Hirchfeld, a distinguished physician of Bre- 
men, Germany, and the author of several valuable works, recently wrote 
us, ordering a copy of the Crania Americana, saying, from what he could 
learn of its character, that “in a phrenological as well as in a histotical 
point of view, Dr. Morton’s publication promises to be of very great inte- 
rest to scientific men of all nations.” 









The late Dr. Turnpenny a Phrenologist.—In a biographical notice of 
Dr. J. Turnpenny, (who was a young physician of much promise, and 
died recently in this city with consumption, aged 32,) in the Medical 
Examiner, we find the following statement:—‘ He (Dr. T.) was a 
zealous advocate of the doctrines of the phrenological school, and 
looked to the science of phrenol as a means whereby many of the 
phenomena of the diseases of the brain which are now exceedingly ob- 
seure, or altogethor inexplicabie, would at some future period be satis- 
factorily explained. So well informed was Dr. Turnpenny in the details 
of this science, that he was selected by Dr. Morton to furnish an article 
on the phrenological developements of the different races of men to be 
incorporated in his splendid work, Crania Americana; he was prevented, 

owever, from executing his task by the invasion of disease,” 











Phrenological Almanac for 1841, prepared and published by L. N. 
Fowler, 135 Nassau street, New York.—Last year we had occasion to 
d notice the novelty of an A/manac, embracing, besides a Calendar, many 






facts and illustrations on phrenology. This met with so favourable a 

reception, as to induce the author to prepare another for the ensuing 

ear, which, in point of matter and variety, is much superior to the 

ormer. The phrenological part occupies 32 octavo pages, priated in 

two columns and in small type, and affords a greater amount of reading 
% matter than many duodecimo volumes. It contains more than fifty 
different engravings and articles on phrenology. 
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Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology, reported by Dr. A. Boardman.— 
We are happy to learn that the first edition of this work is already ex- 
hausted, and that a new edition, corrected and somewhat enlarged, is 
now in press, and will shortly be published. 






- ¢ Dr. Foville, of Paris.—This gentleman has recently published a large 
and valuable work on Physiology and Anatomy, in which the merits of 
phreno are freely and oe oad discussed. We shall give some 
account of it in a fature number. 












